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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_———_ 
HE thanks of both Houses of Parliament were voted to Sir 
Robert Napier and the officers and men of the Abyssinian 
Expedition on Thursday night. The Premier moved the vote 
in the Commons in a speech which would have been thought 
eloquent in the Court of Louis Quatorze, in which he spoke of Sir 
Robert Napier as having “ planted the standard of St. George on 
the mountains of Rasselas,” and ‘led the elephants of Asia, 
bearing the artillery of Europe, over African passes which might 
have startled the trapper and appalled the hunter of the Alps.” 
Trappers catch beavers, and beavers live in water, and trappers 
are consequently not good authorities about mountains ; but never 
mind. Mr. Disraeli’s special point was the diplomatic ability the 
General had displayed in managing the native Chiefs without 
giving inconvenient pledges. His motion was seconded by Mr. 
Gladstone in a speech of rare gracefulness, in which he cordially 
acknowledged the merit of the Government, and specially of Sir 
Stafford Northcote, in the management of the Expedition. The 
speeches in the Lords were not so good, Lord Malmesbury, who 
led, being strictly official; but the Duke of Cambridge pro- 
nounced a hearty eulogium on the Expedition ; Lord Ellenborough 
gracefully acknowledged that his anticipations of disaster had 
been falsified, declared that the campaign had no parallel in his- 
tory, and enforced as moral the conclusion that we should respect 
native Indian soldiers; while the Earl of Derby, claiming much 
credit for Government as well as for the Army, told the best story 
which has yet come back from Abyssinia. A soldier had been 
told that he was marching upon the tableland of Abyssinia ; 
whereupon he rejoined, ‘* The table must have been turned upside 
down, and we're a marching over the legs.” Of course, the votes in 
both Houses were unanimous, as will also, we hope, be the votes for 
the grant to the General and allowances to the troops. 


Weare informed upon seemingly good authority that Sir Stafford 
Northcote does not go to India, and the Viceroyalty is therefore open 
to competition. A strange rumour is at the same time afloat among 
Indians that Lord Stanley is willing to take the office, a rumour 
we are wholly unable to believe. He would be the absolute best 
Viceroy India could get, and India never does get the absolute 
best Viceroy. Tying Lord Stanley’s hands when once possessed 
of full local knowledge—and he has been in India—would be 
difficult work, so difficult that the country would probably govern 
itself, for the first time since Lord Dalhousie’s retirement. 


The division of the Lords on the Irish Church Suspensory Bill 
took place at 3 a.m. on Tuesday morning, and showed a majority 
of nearly two to one against it,—contents, 97 ; non-contents, 192. 
All the Catholic Peers present voted for the Bill,—Conservatives, 
as in the case of Lord Denbigh, included,—but Lord Arundell of 
Wardour stayed away. ‘Iwenty-one prelates voted against the 
Bill, including, of course, the three Archbishops of Canterbury, 
York, and Armagh, fifteen English Bishops, and three Irish 
Bishops (Killaloe, Kilmore, and Meath). No Irish Bishop who 
Was entitled to vote was absent ; but nine English Bishops were 
absent, and none of them paired against the Bill. The Bishop of 
Exeter 1s too old and infirm to be present, the Bishop of Peter- 
borough is very ill, and the Bishop of Winchester probably, still 
too weak to attend. There may be others perhaps too old, as 


Auckland). But the Bishops of St. David’s (Dr. Thirlwall), of 
Chester (Dr. Jacobson), of Norwich (Dr. Pelham), were, pro- 
bably, absent from design. It is a disappointment to us that the 
first of these did not add to the many great services he has done 
the Church by voting and speaking in favour of the Bill. - 





The debate in the Lords on the Irish Church was resumed 
yesterday week by Lord Carnarvon in the most remarkable 
speech of the whole three nights, but as we have noticed it 
carefully, as well as the various speeches of the most reverend and 
right reverend prelates, among our topics of the week, we must pass 
on to other speakers. Lord Dufferin’s speech, though it kept 
comparatively close to one point, was a noble one, and remarkable 
for this,—that he said what some one of the Bishops ought to 
have said, that he alone, as a Protestant Churchman, put the 
question in a religious point of view, and urged upon the House of 
Lords to consider what the great Apostle of the Gentiles would 
have done, had he found his connection with any government 
“rendering him an object of suspicion, not to say of aversion, 
towards those whom he was commissioned to evangelize,” as the 
Establishment makes the Protestant faith an object of aversion to 
the Catholics. We owe Lord Dufferin a debt of thanks for ven- 
turing to fill the place abdicated by the Bench of Bishops. 
Unquestionably St. Paul would have said, ‘‘ Establishment recom- 
mendeth us not to God ; for neither if we are established are we the 
better, nor if we are not established are we the worse. Wherefore, 
if establishment maketh my brother to offend, I will have no 
establishment while the world standeth, lest I make my brother 
to offend.” 

The Duke of Somerset, who also spoke yesterday week, made a 
very strange speech,—a speech more like Lord Royston’s in the 
Lower House than like anything we should have expected from a 
grave and reverend Whig senior. He began by attacking the 
policy of ‘‘no-surrender,” and assailed Lord Derby, who, he said, 
had ‘‘every qualification for the leader of a great party except judg- 
ment,” and who, he thought, instead of trying to lead the House, 
was in this case trying to “kick the House before him.” He 
laughed at Lord Redesdale for his imputations of sacrilege, and 
then suddenly he became candid. He was not ‘ responsible,” he 
said, for the Bill, nor for the resolutions which preceded it,—whence 
we infer that the noble duke was not taken into council upon 
them,—he had no idea what the scheme of distribution would 
be,—the subject would need discussing ‘‘much more completely” 
before it could be dealt with,—the Suspensory Bill was fall of 
difficulties,—‘** he could not himself conceive how it was to work,” 
—but as for party motives, nothing could make him wish to sit 
on those ** benches of humiliation,”—*“‘ if it was difficult for his 
party to get out, it was much more difficult to turn the other party 
out,”—but to return to the Bill, ‘the whole state of transition 
was an impossible one,”—he could not tell how religious equality 
could possibly be ensured between a disestablished Church and 
the Catholic hierarchy, but as it was important to show to Roman 
Catholics our readiness to entertain conciliatory measures, he was 
going to vote for the impossible Bill he had criticized. 


The Marquis of Salisbury followed the Duke of Somerset in one 
of his hardest and narrowestspeeches. Personally, Lord Salisbury 
would defend the Church a@ U’outrance, but he admitted that he 
could not trust the army,—‘“‘ the troops won’t stand.” Hence, if 
he regarded the proposals of Mr. Gladstone as 4 compromise, he 
might be inclined to accept them. They seemed to him to offer 
simply ‘an absolute and complete spoliation of the Irish Church.” 
The whole question of justice with regard to property was neces- 
sarily a mere question of title. Has the Irish Church a good title 
to what it holds or not? Whenever any one wants to rob his 
neighbour, he says the thing he covets is national property. This 
is the doctrine always “evolved from the depths of the Liberal 
consciousness.” The property of the Irish Church is no more 
national property than are the English Railways, which some 





people are always claiming as national property. The demand 
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for Church property by the Catholics and other sects is a demand 
dictated by mere “ grudge and envy.” Whe Liberal landlords 
who supported this Bill were only throwing the parsen over- 
board to save the landlord, who would be attacked next. As for 
the Bill,—vague, unmeaning, ill-constracted, and having behind 
it prospects of change so vast, crude, and sweeping,—the only 
duty of the Lords with regard to it was to reject it. 


The Duke of Argyll opened the debate of Monday in a vigorous 
but somewhat acrid speech, the great points of which were three, 
—first, that the disestablishment of a Church which keeps up the 
tradition of the old miseries of Ireland must help to pacify a 
disaffection mainly traditional; secondly, that the successive 
removal of invidious privileges had strengthened the position of 
the Established Church of England, though all Bishops said it 
would not strengthen it; and thirdly, that the only test whether 
money was given to God or not was the results flowing from its 
application. His speech, however, bristled with sharp hits at the 
Ministry. He did not wonder, he said, that persons “in whose 
hands the noble instrument of party government had been for 
more than two years so much degraded” should object to see the 
Irish Church made a party question ; but for his part, he was proud 
that Liberals should have given Ireland that proof of their earnest- 
ness. He thought the motto of all ecclesiastical bodies, English 
Bishops included, was ‘‘ Non possumus;” held that the proposals to 
endow Catholics were the Premier's ‘ pilot balloons which did not 
float in the direction he desired ;” and detested government by 
minorities, because it ‘is a great law of nature that all creatures 
which cannot live by strength shall live by cunning.” Good hard 
hitting, all that, and it delighted the House much more than the 
more solid argument. 


The Irish Church question seems incidentally to have had 
the excellent effect of disintegrating the Evangelical party, the 
Evangelicals who rely on endowments having one opinion, and the 
Evangelicals with tendencies to Voluntaryism another. At least, 
that is the only way we can account for the extraordinary weak- 
ness, or, as he himself said, the ‘‘ pusillanimity ” of Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s action. He clearly detests the project from begin- 
ning to end, but he talked about the danger of a public 
belief that the House was opposed to inquiry, denied that 
the Suspensory Bill mattered a straw; held that the 
quarrel with the Lower House, if it must come, should not be 
on a paltry Bill, but on a vital measure ; and finally, announced, in 
deference to conscientious friends, that he should take no part in 
the division. Lord Shaftesbury’s resolves if thin are usually clear, 
and his perplexity must indicate an equal perplexity in his follow- 
ing. Even the Record, we notice, shows a disposition to ‘* swear 
around” whenever the Bill is mooted, instead of damning all 
enemies of Lord Shaftesbury in its usual style. 


Lord Russell did not say much, and what he did say was not 
very powerful. He protested against Mr. Disraeli’s exaggerated 
statements that the whole basis of civil and religious liberty might 
be destroyed if the Irish Church went; and remarked that these 
statements were not at all inconsistent with the design of poison- 
ing the object of such exaggerated affection. ‘Like the Queen 
in Hamlet,” said Lord Russell, ‘*‘ methinks the lady doth protest 
too much.’” Lord Russell also vindicated himself from the 
charge that he was not sincere because in 1866 he had resisted 
Lord Grey’s proposals; that was true; but in 1866 he had a 
Reform Bill to push on, and it would have been madness to 
attempt two such great enterprises,—each of which would gene- 
rate so many enmities,—at one time. Lord Russell added nothing 
to the strength of the debate. 


The Lord Chancellor sent the House to sleep,—we mean in a 
literal sense—by an immensely long discourse of the special-pleader 
kind. One of his points, for instance, was that the Church was 
wrongly described in the Suspensory Bill, as the ‘‘ Church of 
Ireland,” whereas the only Church recognizable in Parliamentary 
language was the ‘* United Church of England and Ireland ;” and 
another, that if the creed of the Crown was a local question, Ireland 
might ask that the Crown should be Catholic. About half the speech 
was an attack upon the clauses of the Suspensory Bill, in which Lord 
Cairns picked a great many holes,—as he could in any Bill ever 
written—and the other half a furious answer to Lord Carnarvon, 
whom he accused of believing, ever since he resigned office, that 
virtue and honour had retired from the Cabinet into private life. 
His Lordship also denied that the Government intended to destroy 
the West Indian Church, and descended to an argument of which 
an Old Bailey attorney would be ashamed. It was proposed, he 
said, to withdraw the State grant, and permit the local legislatures 


to renew it for themselves. The whole change was “a transfer of 
charge from the British to the Colonial Exchequer.” Just so, but 
as the Colonial legislatures have not.announced:the slightest inten- 
tion of taking up the burden, and as the Government kuew that, 
and as Lord Cairns must know that they knew it, his argument is — 
very like a shuffle. 

The Pope has issued a Bill summoning a General Council of 
the Catholic Church for the 8th December, 1869. All Bishops 
unable to appear are to be represented by proxy, and it is hinted 
that the objects of the Council will be to confirm the temporal 
power, to denounce civil marriage, and to declare the control of 
education the moral right of the Church. We are assured that 2 
great attempt will also be made to secure a vote declaring the 
infallibility of the Pope, a dogma which will modify the whole 
character of Catholicism. It seems probable that the Council, if 
held at all, will be attended by all Catholic Bishops throughout 
the world, and by consecrating the propositions of the Syllabus 
will deepen the terrible chasm between the Laity and the Church. 
There are many days, however, betwixt this and the 8th 
December, 1869. 


M. Haussmann has sustained a somewhat severe defeat. The 
Corps Législatif is fairly frightened by the debt which he is 
imposing upon Paris, and which threatens to make her present 
heavy taxation a permanent burden on the citizens. The members 
have, therefore, insisted on a Bill which provides that whenever 
the Prefect of the Seine spends more than 1,200/. on any under- 
taking he shall obtain the previous authorization of the Legislature. 
This law will tie M. Haussmann’s hands; and it is time. He is 
beginning to make work for work’s sake, as in knocking down the 
best part of the Rue de la Paix. What Paris now wants, first of 
all, is a high service of water. 


The speakers on the Loan in the French Chamber seem all to 

agree upon two points—that the Empire has spent on an average 

12,000,000/. a year since 1852 in excess of the revenue, and that 

the total budget of France cannot ,be considered less than 

120,000,000/. a year. At that rate the Empire has cost France 

168,000,000/. already, and in fifty years two-thirds of her income 

would be mortgaged to the debt. Affairs are not really so bad as 

this, first, because the country is increasing in wealth, and, 

secondly, because the grand check, inability to borrow, will arrive 

before that ; but the policy of the Empire, if persisted in, will really 

endanger the security of Rentes. A great war would be cheaper 

than this armed peace. 

The Colonial Office, unable to cut the Constitutional knot in 

Victoria, would appear to have offered terms to Sir C. Darling. 

At least, he writes to say that he will give up his claim to the 

20,0001. voted to his wife if the Colonial Office will put him back 

upon its list, and the Colonial Office agrees. Of course all the 

letters are in due form, and Sir C. Darling is to have only his 

clear rights, but still the Office will not interpret those rights in 

any ‘‘illiberal” spirit, and we venture to say England will get 

Victoria out of that hobble at considerable cost. Perhaps the 

arrangement is the easiest for the hour, but it must be remembered 

that it settles nothing. 

The Skuptchina, or local Diet, has elected Prince Milano, the 

nephew of Michael, Prince of Servia, and he has been received in 

Belgrade as Sovereign. As he is only fourteen, the real question 

for the country is the Regency, on which nothing seems as yet to 

have been determined. 

The Tory Lords tried on Thursday to upset the agreement 

made in the Commons about the Boundary Bill. It was under- 

stood there that the report of the Select Committee, which left 

things much as they are, was to be supported by Government ; but 

Lord Beauchamp,—Mr. Lygon, person who in the Commons was 

always doing amateur Speaker,—moved that the alterations sug- 

gested by the original commission in Birkenhead and Birming- 
ham should be reinserted in the Bill, and the Government sup- 
ported him. Lord Russell and the Liberal Peers thereupon 
declared that they would be no parties to such a breach of Parlia- 
mentary honour, and quitted the House in a body. Lord Beau- 
champ then postponed his amendment, which, it is said, is not 
intended to alter boundaries, but to produce a collision between 
the two Houses, and so cause a delay which will make the 
winter Session impossible. ‘This winter Session is detested by 
about a third of the Commons, who see no chance of re-election 
if the cry is to be “ The Irish Church ;” but the Registration Bill, 
which makes a meeting of Parliament possible by the 8th of Decem- 
ber, passed on Thursday night through committee, amidst speeches 





which are really cries of rage from men like Mr. Smollett. Mr. 
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Disraeli has not yet pronounced himself, but if he thinks it his in- 
terest to postpone dissolution he will contrive to postpone it, be the 
engagements what they may, and to postpone it apparently greatly 
against his will. 

Our remarks upon the want of discipline shown by some of the 
Volunteers at the late Windsor Review appear to have been mis- 
interpreted and applied to the whole body there assembled. They 
were confined to those who returned by the Datchet station, and 
ewe still cannot perceive how any other sense could be put on the 
paragraph. The Volunteers are a great deal too tetcby under 
criticism absolutely necessary, if they are to become an army. 


English Revenue Officers have no vote. Mr. Monck thinks 


ithey should have. So does the House of Commons, which on 


Tuesday, committed the Bill, in the teeth of both Mr. Disraeli and 
Mr. Gladstone, by 79 to 47. The argument is that their votes 
will be so valuable that the Treasury will not be able to keep its 


officers in order ; but it belongs, we think, rather to the old-world 


order of things. Individual votes were valuable yesterday, but to- 
day, under Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill, “the individual dwindles, 
and the crowd is more and more.” 


Mr. Coleridge carried his University Tests’ Bill through its 
second reading, on Wednesday, by a majority of 58,—198 voting 
for it, and 140 against it. The adjourned debate was not very 
interesting ; but Mr. Bentinck made a speech curiously snobbish, 
and meant to be very contemptuous towards Dissenters, in which 
he said that ‘‘ Dissenters generally belonged to the lowest class of 
society,” and that ‘‘the great bulk of the intelligence and educa- 
tion of the country, as well as a large majority of those who 
wanted to send their sons to the University, belonged to the 
‘Church of England,” though even Dissenters would be very glad 
to send their sons to the University ‘‘ if they could afford to pay for 
it.” For the sake of such persons as these, who, from their 
poverty, would not be able to avail themselves of the Universities 
even if they were opened to them, it certainly was not desirable 
to pass a measure which was part of a “ great projected system of 
-disestablishment, disendowment, and confiscation.” In short, Mr. 
Bentinck treated the Dissenters with the scorn of purse-proud 
caste, and showed by doing so how exceedingly little Trinity 
College Cambridge had been able to do in the way of true 
culture for him. 


Convocation has been engaging this week in its usual bigoted 
and impotent shrieks,—chiefly on the old score, the deposition of 
Dr. Colenso. This time the theme was introduced in the form of 
‘a report from a Committee of the Upper House,—dissented from 
by the Bishop of London,—which affirmed that whatever the 
legal effect of the Capetown trial, “‘ substantial justice” had been 
done on the Bishop of Natal. Against this affirmation Dr. Tait 
strongly protested, declaring his belief that the Bishop of Natal 
was in every intelligible sense as good a bishop as any of their 
Lordships, and asserting that, in his opinion, many of the doc- 
trinal assumptions made in Dr. Gray’s judgment, deposing him, 
Were unsound, and would not have stood discussion in a proper 
Court. The report of the committee was, however, carried, and 
was ordered to be sent down to the Lower House of Convocation, 
with the Bishop of London’s paper of criticisms and protests. 


The Upper House of Convocation has, however, not limited 
itself to expressing illiberal views on the Natal question. It has 
taken up the Irish Church, the Bishop of Lincoln having moved 
and carried an address to the Queen, “ praying that Her Majesty 
would be pleased to take such measures as might be thought 
advisable to prevent the disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Established Church in Ireland.” The Bishop of Salisbury alone 
appears to have expressed any doubt. He warmly vindicated the 
character of Mr. Gladstone, spoke of his genius and purity of 
conduct, and expressed his belief that Mr. Gladstone would be 
“faithful to the end to God's truth,” and said that the course 
taken by Mr. Gladstone had raised in his mind grave doubts 
whether there were not sufficient reasons for the step he was 
taking. There were times when the Legislature was ** bound to 
take care to meet the feelings of the people,”—a wonderful and 
most liberal admission for a Bishop, explicable, perhaps, by the 
fact that his son is just going to contest a borough in the Liberal 
interest. The address,—which seems to us not only mischievous 
in aim, but dangerous in form, as being addressed not to either 
House of Parliament, but to the Queen herself, —was agreed to. 


an Same address was taken up in the Lower House on Thurs- 
y; when the Dean of Westminster, with his usual courage, 
moved a rider to it, expressing the opinion (1) that the ano- 





malies of the existing Irish Church should be redressed,—which 
was, oddly enough, as it seems to us, negatived (for we did not 
think that even Convocation was in favour of these anomalies) ; 
and (2) that the Catholic Church should be endowed,—a pro- 
posal on which the discussion was adjourned. Canon Heavyside 
seconded the Dean of Westminster’s rider, and advocated the en- 
dowment of the Catholic Church in Ireland. Archdeacon Sand- 
ford, while speaking against the Irish Church, protested very 
warmly against endowing the Roman Catholics ; and no doubt the 
House will endorse his view on this point, as it has rejected his 
view on the other. But for the Bishop of London, and the 
Dean of Westminster, and one or two others, Convocation would 
be little more than a society for defining, from time to time, the 
exact shade of bigotry most conformable to the feelings of the 
average English clergyman. 


Florida has returned two Radical members to the United States’ 
Senate. In South Carolina sixteen districts have returned Demo- 
crats against fifteen Republicans. As the Democrats are now 
determined to accept a platform which differs only in its choice 
of a personnel from the Republican platform, it is pretty evident 
that the South will, on the whole, give a great additional strength 
to the ideas, if not to the party, hitherto called Republican. 


Mr. Ingham, the Magistrate at the Wandsworth Police Court, 
emulates the wisdom of Solomon, and really not without some 
pretence to wisdom of Solomonian calibre. On Wednesday, 
George Herbert was summoned before him by one Eunice Coe, 
for detaining a parrot, her property. The defendant stated 
that it was his wife’s parrot, which she had lost, and which 
was restored to her on the 16th June. Eunice Coe, on the other 
hand, maintained that it was her parrot, which she had lost on 
the 16th June. Mr. Ingham, emulating Solomon, decided that 
the parrot should itself testify. He ordered the defendant's wife 
to take it out of the cage, which she did, amidst much shrieking 
and many signs of opposition and dislike from the parrot, who 
made great attempts to peck Mrs. Herbert ; but on being placed 
in Mrs. Coe’s hands, it ceased from struggling and showed great 
signs of affection. So Mr. Ingham ordered the bird to be given up 
by Mrs. Herbert to Mrs. Coe. 


Owing to a preponderance of purchases and the downward 
tendency in the value of corn, the Consol Market closed very 
firm to-night, and the quotations show an advance of } on the 
week. Consols are 95 to 4 both for money and the account; 
Reduced and New Three per Cents., 943 to 95; Exchequer Bills, 
15s. to 20s. premium. There has been a good demand for Indian 
Government Securities, and values show a further improvement. 
On the whole, the Railway Market has shown considerable anima- 
tion, and the general tendency of prices has been upwards. 
London and Brighton stock has ruled firm, in consequence of the 
passing of the Company’s Bill through the Lords. It is 
presumed that the 1,000,000/. of ordinary stock which the bill 
empowers the directors to create will be issued without delay. 
The unfavourable nature of the Traffic Returns of most of the 
leading lines, notwithstanding a considerable increase in the 
mileage, has operated against any considerable improvement in 
values, but the generally depressed state of trade is doubtless the 
cause of the decrease in the receipts. The usual monetary arrange- 
ments in connection with the close of the half-year have caused a 
temporary activity in the Discount Market, and the rate of good 
three months’ paper has advanced to 1} per cent. in Lombard 
Street. The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is now 
22,751,221/. ; in the Bank of France, 48,790,000/. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 
off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, June 26. Friday, July 3. 

Brazilian, 1865... om 77 ie 764 


Egyptian, 1864... one eve ove eee ees 82 eco 823 
Italian ... ove ove eco ose ovo eee ot? oes 52 
Mexican os ooo ooo ous ooo ove 15} ese 16 
Bussian (Anglo-Dutch) ons a ose on 91 ooo 91 
Spanish, 1867 ... ove oe ove ove eve 37} oh 363 
Turkish, 1858 .., eee oo ose ove eee 64 ane G4E 
» 1862... ove ove 64j' . 62 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 


Friday, June 26. Friday, July 3. 
Great Eastern... -_—- « 864 o0e 36 


Great Northern ~~ - - - ws 102 ove 101 
Great Western ii a a 5 eve 49 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... = . 123} 12s 
London and Brighton — = ae « 51g ove 52 
London and North-Western — = & 115} eee ils 
London and South-Western pee ae ae 9} eee 92 
London, Chatham,and Dover... poe — 19 ooo 19} 
Motropolitam ... 2 sc coc ave ne 1Llg ove 3 
Midland... -_— -— — = wm 0 105j ove 105§ 
North-Eastern, Berwick ... 9... see eve 103} ove 1023 
Do, mes «= =» ow 93 eee 93 


South-Eastern... eee eee eee eee eee 7% eee 72h 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—_»—— 


THE LAST SCENE OF THE ABYSSINIAN WAR. 


HE vote of thanks to Sir Robert Napier has been a 
pleasant interlude in a most disagreeable session. The 
party strife has been very bitter, the hatreds developed in its 
course have seemed very earnest, the speeches made have been 
very personal, and it is almost with a sense of relief that men 
see the parties for one night reunited to do honour, in the 
name of a nation which on this subject has no parties, to a 
man who has restored its military renown; to hear the leaders 
of Opposition complimenting the Government, and the Govern- 
ment at a loss for words to express its appreciation of the 
fighting services. Mr. Disraeli would hang tinsel on an 
Achilles, but the forced character of his rhetoric, with its 
nonsense about the standard of St. George upon the moun- 
tains of Rasselas, does not conceal the hearty cordiality with 
which Parliament has bestowed the highest honour within its 
gift, the deliberate thanks of the nation to an efficient servant. 
It is right that the thanks should be followed by more sub- 
stantial rewards, but they constitute in themselves an honour of 
no mean kind. It is no light thing to men who, with soldierly 
instinct, value honour above all earthly goods, to be solemnly 
told, amidst ringing cheers alike from the representatives of the 
people and from the chiefs of the aristocracy, that their names 
also are inscribed in the long roll of Englishmen who have de- 
served well of the country for which they have risked their lives. 
When those thanks are sincere and given by name, no reward 
can vie with them in the eyes of a true Englishman, and this 
time they have been awarded, as Mr. Gladstone said so grace- 
fully, not by a vote, but an acclaim. It is well that the 
eulogies are done, for we think we see signs of that reaction 
they so invariably provoke ; but it is also well that the leaders 
of parties, the Head of the Army, the best military critics in 
the Peers, should tell the people how thoroughly the eulogies 
were deserved, how true has been the instinct with which, 
though no battle has been fought, no butcher’s bill sent 
in, no territory won, the nation has recognized in Sir Robert 
Napier that most efficient of all human beings, an effi- 
cient General. It is this quality of efficiency, more than 
any other, more than the simplicity which describes that 
marvellous march in professional phrase as the “ building of a 
bridge 400 miles long,” more than the cool daring which sent 
1,500 men into the clouds to storm a fortress that, as Lord 
Ellenborough happily said, “If defended by its assailant had 
been impregnable to man,” more even than the moral nerve 
which risked all rather than leave friendly allies at the mercy 
of a barbarian, that has given Sir Robert Napier a place in 
the imagination and the reverence of the British people. We 
have been so wearied with inefficiency, so sickened with excuses, 
so nearly driven by ineptitude to despair of ourselves, that an 
expedition without a blunder, a march which reached its 
goal, a retreat without a disaster, a great enterprise finished as 
if it had been designed by Bismarck and organized by Von 
Moltke, restores our waning self-respect. Half England ex- 
pected, as it sullenly consented to do its duty, that it would 
be done in “ regular” English fashion; that the army would 
linger along the mountain road, doubtful alike of itself and of 
its object ; that allies would be bought by promises difficult to 
keep and impossible to violate ; that the rains would be upon 
us before Magdala had fallen ; that disease would break out in 
the camp, and that after two years’ of dreary warfare, after 
reinforcements had been demanded from India and England, 
after angry debates in Parliament and angrier recriminations 
between the Horse Guards and the India House, we should find 
ourselves victorious, but with twenty millions to pay and 
Abyssinia upon our hands. That is the proper course of 
English affairs, and to find that we have a man who can get 
out of that groove, who can organize a composite army into a 
bar of stee}, who can use the resources of two civilizations with 
equal effect, can make way-worn Highlanders and thirsty 
Beloochees shout in a unison of delight because the enemy is 
before them, can overcome nature as well as enemies, organize 
transport as well as fight, and then, with his work all accom- 
plished, his instructions all fulfilled, can carry back his army 
fitter for war than it was when he received it: this has made 
a distinct addition to the personal happiness of every man 
within the nation. The country never quite caught the wild 
romance of the expedition, the disinterestedness which has so 
impressed the Continent, the strange combination of East and 
West, of science and barbaric force, of camels refreshed from 
portable Artesian wells, and elephants carrying the last tri- 





umphs of inventive artillerists, and it will not catch it until the 
sacer vates of the expedition has appeared ; but it has recognized 
to the full the perfection of the work, the directness of the 
application of means to ends, the completeness,—a complete- 
ness as of Brunel or Stephenson, rather than of the regular 
British General,—in the entire affair; and has confidence in 
the man to whom that completeness is mainly due. We believa 
the nation would see Sir Robert Napier lose a battle without 
howling for his head, a remark that could not have been made 
of any General since Wellington. 

It may be said that the country has singled out one man 
too exclusively for its gratitude, but though all did well the 
country is in the right. In every war everything depends 
upon the actual chief, and Sir Robert Napier was the actua} 
chief of the Army of Abyssinia, the man who gave counsel ag 
well as orders to all below, not the mere speaking-trumpet of a 
staff. He was as well entitled to all the credit as Stephenson 
to that of building the Menai Bridge. So far from over- 
rewarding a soldier of this kind, we do not reward him half 
enough, do not recognize sufficiently how vast an addition ona 
such capacity makes to the national strength, how long and 
arduous is the experience, for the most part unrewarded and 
unacknowledged, through which a man of this kind arrives at 
the perfection of his powers. Suppose to-morrow it were 
needful to conquer Egypt, or defend Canada, what would be 
the money value, the sum it would be worth the national 
while to give for this Indian Engineer, who, till he became 
Commander-in-Chief of Bombay, had in his whole career 
never received the sum a successful speculator on ‘Change 
makes in a morning, who had never once tasted the delight 
of independent command, and who after a great campaign was 
deprived by a formality of the decoration acknowledged 
to be his due. We are no advocates for over-paying 
soldiers,—Gibbon was right when he said that honour- 
able poverty best befitted armies,—but at least let us 
leave them the hope that when the hour at last arrives, 
when the experience of a career, and the training of forty 
years, and the knowledge painfully garnered through a life, are 
all employed to secure a national end, the nation will not be 
niggardly in its applause or its acknowledgments. If it ever 
falls into that habit, if it reserves all its rewards for commerce, 
and all its enthusiasm for eloquence, if it haggles with men 
who offer their lives, and strives to pay for genius by the 
pound, it may yet learn, on a day greater than last Easter 
Monday was, what it is to have lowered the honour, and 
damped the ardour, and depressed the tone of men who, 
whether they conquer or fail, have always this one claim to 
plead,—that they pay for every blunder with their lives, and 
that their lives are never given save in a national cause. 
Militarism is the worst of the many diseases which have 
afflicted European society, but the spirit of soldiership needs 
only to be directed to be among the noblest of impulses; and 
it is no injury to Englishmen that the old Hebraic influence so 
rapidly passing away still leads them, when they would be 
most reverential, to address the Almighty as the Lord God of 
Hosts. 





THE BISHOPS ON THE IRISH CHURCH. 


iow Archbishops,—their Graces of Canterbury, York, and 

Armagh ; and three Bishops,—the Bishops of London, 
Oxford, and Killaloe, spoke in the Lords’ debate on the Irish 
Church. Five out of the six speeches were really able, and some 
of them were amongst the ablest of the speeches delivered on 
that” side of the question. But what was their special 
character as episcopal speeches? We will briefly summarize 
what seem to us their strongest points. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who contented himself with striking the key-note 
of the English feeling on the subject, made two points in his 
speech,—that the demand for strict religious equality could not. 
be conceded in Ireland without creating a precedent most 
menacing to the Established Churches of England and 
Scotland ; and that any concession to the discontent in Ireland 
at the present time would be a premium on rebellion and “an 
incentive to fresh depredations.”” The Archbishop showed 
himself entirely insensible to the fact that when the demand 
for religious equality is made by the great mass of a popula- 
tion differing in faith and race from the people who practically 
rule the empire, and by a population long accustomed to what 
it believes oppressive treatment, the demand is entitled to a very 
different degree of weight from that which need be assigned to 
it where religious equality is required, with a certain delight in 
the contentiousness of the requisition, by sturdy English Dis- 
senters, who will defend their National Church pretty stoutly 
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against any critics but themselves. And when the Archbishop 
makes the danger of encouraging sedition a reason for withhold- 
ing satisfaction from what at least half England believes to be a 
just demand, he lays himself open to the very unpleasant criti- 
cism that he recommends to Liberals and those who think 
with them to delay justice as a new penalty for the sensitive- 
ness which smarts under injustice. Whatever plausibility 
there was in the Archbishop of Canterbury’s two reasons for 
opposing the disestablishment of the Irish Church, there was 
certainly nothing in his speech of what we should expect 
from the delicacy and charity of a large spiritual nature. 
He gave a mere hard man of the world’s reasons for obstinacy, 
though Dr. Longley is not believed to be a mere hard man of 
the world. 

The Archbishop of York and the Bishop of London took a 
different line. Both of them insisted much on the defective 
machinery of the Suspensory Bill. Both of them were indig- 
nant against leaving dioceses which might happen to become 
vacant during the coming year without a spiritual head. 
Both of them spoke as if the Bill were intended to kill the 
Trish Church “by inches,”—though both of them would in 
all probability have attacked a Bill which had not given fair 
warning, expressly on the ground that it did not prepare them 
by inches for changes measurable only by miles. Both of 
them insisted with great force on faults of detail,—which 
they should have urged in Committee, and not on the second 
reading. The Archbishop of York protested against being 
supposed to feel any “blind and bigoted hatred of disesta- 
blishment or disendowment,” and promised to consider fairly a 
Bill directly bringing about that end, if ever one should be 
brought before him; but in the meantime branded this 
Suspensory Bill,—this Bill which every one knows to be mere 
iegal notice of a greater Bill,—this Bill the imperfect prac- 
tical details of which he well knows could have been amended 
in Committee,—with a quite unnatural heat as “a Bill rank 
with foul injustice,”"—an expression by which the diplomatic 
Archbishop certainly gained, and probably intended to gain, 
the cheers not of those Lords who objected to the details of 
the Suspensory Bill, but of those who are hot against the 
very idea of disestablishment and disendowment. Indeed, 
the Archbishop took care, while promising unbiassed con- 
vaneasure,.to prejudice it.as much 
as he could. He protested in the name of all religions 
against the application of property once devoted to religious 
uses to any other than religious uses. He intimated also, that 
any application of this property to Roman Catholic uses would 
not be in his opinion admissible ; at least, that is how we under- 
stood the following rather enigmatic sentences, otherwise 
nearly unmeaning, ‘“‘ Sweep away the Irish Church, and then 
tell me what is my duty. I do not hold with the Roman 
Catholic religion. Ithink it shuts up the Bible from the poor, 
and I feel that there is nothing wise but the Bible. I think 
that the Roman Catholic religion is after all a foreign element ; 
and that it strains the jurisdiction which it claims in a prepos- 
terous manner we have all seen within the last few days. 
What, then, is my duty if the Irish Church be disestablished? 
Am I to send my little tribute to missionary efforts in foreign 
countries, and not to send my share of it to Ireland? You 
may depend upon it, the whole attitude of the Church in 
Treland will be altered the day you disestablish and disendow 
it.” But if no application of the Church property to other 
than religious uses be admissible, and Roman Catholic 
uses be not among the admissible religious uses, the 
Archbishop’s candour in offering to consider fairly any Bill 
that is not intermediate and suspensory, does not come to 
much mere than an offer to reject it. His Grace seems to 
have thought it desirable to put the detailed objections in the 
front of the battle, and to reveal his deeper feeling only to the 
practised ear by repudiating any sympathy with Roman 
Catholicism, and applying violent epithets like “rank,” “ foul,” 
“monstrous” to a measure which could not earn such 
strong language except as introductory to something much 
greater than itself. The Bishop of London, who had originated 
the ingenious policy of attacking the Bill in its detail rather 
than in its principle, intimated with much greater frankness 
than the Archbishop of York that the endowments should 
not be given to the Roman Catholics, but kept for the Pro- 
testants, and urged still more strongly the duty of counter- 
balancing the foreign Ultramontane influences by all the 
authority of the State. Dr. Tait, too, like Dr. Thomson, 
Would be anxious to “consider” the ultimate Bill when it 
should come, though he would not consider the preliminary 
Bill,—but apparently only in case it proposed to keep all 





the Protestant endowments within the Protestant Church, 
which is a pretty safe proviso. Neither the Archbishop of 
York nor the Bishop of London showed the slightest gleam of 
consideration or regard for the Irish Catholics in the matter. 

Then there was the Bishop of Oxford. Well, the Bishop of 
Oxford cut jokes,—at the Duke of Argyll for being a Presby- 
terian,—at Mr. Spurgeon for having rheumatic gout in his 
leg, and being a Baptist,—at the Roman Catholics for sup- 
posing any Anglican bishop would be willing to pay them for 
prohibiting Roman Catholics from coming to hear Anglican 
preachers ;—but Dr. Wilberforce urged but three arguments 
against disestablishment and disendowment as far as we can 
perceive,—one, that the Irish Church had not had a fair 
chance in former times because she had been degraded by her 
subordination to the State,—a very curious argument against 
the proposal to do away with that subordination ;—next, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s argument, more audaciously ex- 
pressed, that “‘ we are asked to confiscate the revenues of the 
Church to buy off assassins’’ (to wit, of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh); and, finally, that any undermining of the Anglican 
Church in Ireland will strengthen Rome, and give the priests 
the power of nominating the representatives of the people in 
the Lower House. The Bishop of Oxford, more carefully 
than any bishop, marked his desire to protect Protestant 
ascendancy. If Dr. Wilberforce is constrained to go with the 
Roman Catholics a Ritualist mile, he at least makes up for it 
by walking twain in the reverse direction on the first political 
opportunity. t 

Then there were the Archbishop of Armagh and the Bishop 
of Killaloe. The former signalized himself by a completely 
new argument—that if the present Protestant Church numbers 
only one-eighth of the people, the Church property is never- 
theless only one-eighth of the old Church property,—just the 
right proportion. The Archbishop, however, failing to show 
that the remaining seven-eighths, now absorbed, had been 
absorbed by the Roman Catholics,—or even that the Pro- 
testants had not had more than their full share of it, —this 
argument resulted in more amusement than conviction. The 
Archbishop further represented that as most rich Protestants 
are absentees, and will not subscribe to Church subscriptions, 
the Church is really dependent on the State,—a plea which 
naively grauie-that she-Chureh-willnot be-stpported by those 
who really need her,—as the Catholic Church is. Further, 
even resident Protestants will be driven away if they cannot 
find Churches which are supported without their hearty aid,— 
another blow at the Protestants. Finally, the Irish difficulty 
does not rest on the Church, but the land. A mob in the 
Archbishop of Armagh’s parish at the time of the tithe war 
assembled round a house, crying “No Tithe,” till somebody 
cried “No Rent,” when the “No Tithe” cry merged in the 
greater cry. So says the Archbishop. Well, but what 
is the inference from that? Is it not the fact that 
the reform of the tithe-injustice really did put an 
end to the special tithe-war and the special tithe-cry with- 
out raising a land-war and land-cry? Why, then, should 
not the reform of the Church injustice do as much? The 
Archbishop seems to think that the more real cause there is 
for complaint, the better is the chance of averting causeless 
complaint. Perhaps so, but is it not a dangerous principle 
to fortify yourself in small outlying injustices, lest you should 
have to defend yourself for what you believe in your heart to 
be right and just? It is not an argument we should expect 
from an archbishop. The Bishop of Killaloe took a some- 
what similar line. Protestant ascendancy, he said, was a 
fact, and a fact not to be ignored. Even the Liberals proved 
it to be a fact by not boldly daring to propose to establish 
Catholicism, and instead only venturing to ask for the disestab- 
lishment of Protestantism. ‘‘ What is it that prevents you from 
establishing the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland? Do not 
you know very well that it is the Protestant feeling of the 
people of England and Scotland? Well, what is that but 
Protestant ascendancy?” As it would be almost equally diffi- 
cult at present, to establish a new form of Protestantism in 
either country, we do not see the force of the argument. But 
its main feature is that the Irish Bishops proclaim boldly the 
fact of Protestant ascendancy, and justify it. 

Thus, not one of the six prelates who spoke in the debate 
evinced the shadow of a tenderness for Roman Catholic feel- 
ing,—not one protested his willingness to share with the 
Roman Catholics the national property which is a stumbling- 
block and rock of offence to the Roman Catholics— 
or to resign it. Not one strove to place himself in 
the Roman Catholic point of view. Not one strove 
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to act to the Roman Catholics as he would have 
wished that the Roman Catholics should, in like cireum- 
stances, act to him. Not one but took, with more or less 
emphasis, the hard landlord’s view of proprietary rights. 
Not one but trusted, and trusted only, in the rivalry of the 
“wise things of the world and the things which are mighty,” 
for curbing the ambition of Rome. Not one that, as far as 
we can see, uttered a single Christian sentiment towards the 
religion of the great mass of the Irish people. Not one that 
spoke of a religious question in a religious spirit. Acute 
lawyers, two, at least, of the Bishops showed themselves. Keen 
political partizans all showed themselves. But not one of the 
six by his speech, not one of the whole Bench of Bishops 
by his vote, showed himself desirous to sacrifice something of 
outward wealth and power and dignity, to win the hearts of 
a race more open to the impression of generous sentiments 
and the genuine spirit of self-sacrifice, than Englishmen them- 
selves. It was a great spiritual opportunity ignobly wasted by 
all the spiritual heads of a great Church. 





LORD CARNARVON ON THE IRISH CHURCH. 


fPHE Dr. Abernethy of politics,—that is Lord Salisbury. 

Dr. Abernethy was great in his way, but there have 
been and are men in the profession as great as he, though of 
more delicate fibre, men in whom study has not killed 
sympathy, who hate the pain they nevertheless inflict with 
firmness, who cut as deep and dose as heroically as their 
rougher brethren; but never leave behind them that im- 
pression of hostile beneficence which great surgeons, like 
great schoolmasters, so often manage to excite. Lord Car- 
narvon belongs in politics rather to this than to the harsher 
school. There runs through his speech on the Irish Church, 
with all its clearness and all its decision, a tone of sympathy 
both with the Church itself and its defenders, a kindliness or, 
so to speak, a tenderness, as of a man judicially condemning his 
best friends, which deprives it of all air of hostility, and will 
incaleulably increase its effect upon the final struggle. The 
Archbishop of Armagh, who seemed almost to dislike the 
country which raises him in station above Peers, but 
which we are told he seldom honours by his residence or 
benefits by his expenditure, doubtless deems Lord Carnarvon’s 
speech almost false in its considerateness; but the calmer 
magnates of the corporation will read it with a feeling that, 
if Falkland is Parliamentarian, there must be evil of some 
kind in the Royal cause. Calmly, forbearingly, almost 
lovingly, the Earl, himself a Churchman of the kind the 
Church best approves, a pillar within, and not a buttress 
acting only from without, acknowledging all her merits, 
allowing for her misfortunes of destiny, admitting her hot- 
house training, pleading against her expulsion “ into the cold,” 
still pronounces upon her the verdict which history will 
endorse. She has failed. ‘My lords, as a missionary Church 
she has failed, for she has made no converts; as a garrison 
Church she has failed, for she has not conciliated the dis- 
affected portion of the Irish people. I cannot, therefore, con- 
scientiously maintain that she has fulfilled her mission. It is 
true, indeed, that she is not the cause of all the evil which 
has been so often unfairly and calumniously heaped upon her ; 
but at the same time she has not done the work which a 
national Church, according to my judgment, ought to do—a 
Church which provides free religious comfort and instruction 
to men below, which touches men’s hearts, and which, if I 
may so say, offers up the incense of prayer and repentance for 
the whole people.” Underneath all the clamour parties are 
raising to the skies, underneath the vote of the Peers, and the 
imprecations of the Conservative press, and the shouts of the 
Orange faction, that is the deliberate verdict of the nation upon 
the institution with which it at last intends to dispense, 
through the mouth of a Peer who says in the same breath 
that only a love of justice could overcome his love of the 
Church, and who alone among his fellows proposed while 
delivering judgment the means of making that judgment less 
insupportable to those on whom it falls. It is not from its 
arguments, though some of them are powerful, but from its 
tone, that Lord Carnarvon’s speech will carry weight with 
moderate Churchmen. Other men might have denounced the 
argument that the existence of the English and Irish Churches 
is bound up together like that of some twins, who at any 
distance or under any circumstances are believed by the cre- 
dulous to flourish or to sicken sympathetically. Other men 
might have remembered as easily the precedent set by 





others might have quoted,—perhaps with more effect, for 
he signed the despatch himself,—the orders for disendowing 
the Church in the West Indies. But only a man in 
Lord Carnarvon’s position, a man in whom insight struggles 
with instinct, who can condemn a Church while feeling itg 
sanctity as clergymen feel it, who reverences as Christian the 
pretension which as statesman he strikes down, who is Con- 
servative in every fibre except those which regulate his brain, 
could have made Conservatives pause and ecclesiastics recon- 
sider the claims of an ecclesiastical corporation. And it is 
only a Conservative for the moment outside his party, only 
one who has himself disendowed a Church, perhaps only one- 
who had quitted office for a conviction, who could haye 
induced Liberals to reflect on the possibility of compromise. 
About disestablishment there can be, of course, no come. 
promise whatever, and Lord Carnarvon does not suggest one, 
The main object of reform is to be rid of the unjust ascend. 
ancy which accrues to the Establishment from its intimate 
relation to the State, an ascendancy felt in every relation of 
social and ecclesiastical life, till in parts of Ireland a Pro» 
testant lady may scarcely wear a diamond cross lest she 
should be held to have shown Catholic proclivities, till the 
first question asked about a juryman is his faith, till the 
Head of the Church of the minority ranks as a duke, while- 
it is a legal offence to style the Head of the Church of 
the majority by the name of his see. The extent of. 
the connection is not the grievance in this matter, but 
its existence. If the Church were pared down to 
one Bishop and one Cathedral, and that Bishop were in 
the Lords, and that Cathedral had a claim by official eti- 
quette to the attendance of Royalty or its representatives, the 
odium of a Church imposed by conquest on an unwilling 
population would not be removed. Disendowment in prin- 
ciple is for the same reason imperative, at least thus far, that. 
tithe shall cease to be paid for the maintenance of any especial 
Church. Till that ceases, the religious rent-charge levied 
from the majority will still be applied to a purpose that 
majority disapproves. But as regards the mere grant of 
money to make the fall of the Establishment more easy, the 
strongest Radicals need not raise any very obstinate or angry 
protest. The Anglicans are to have their life-interests, and 
their parsonages, and some glebe as it is; and if they want a. 
basis for a Sustentation Fund besides, we see no objection of 
principle in the way. They are very weak to want it, for 
endowment kills missionary enterprise; and if unendowed 
Catholics can win converts in Great Britain—a point upon 
which there is more alarm and more deliberate lying than 
upon almost any other connected with ecclesiastical politics— 
unendowed Protestants can make converts in Ireland. John 
Knox was not paid for making Calvinists of Scotchmen, nor 
had Luther a stipend for rending Germany in two, and the 
Free Church finds no difficulty in maintaining its Ministers 
in districts the fee simple of which would not support a 
bishop. Still it is true that the Establishment is old, though 
younger than Presbyterianism; true, also, that it is unaccus- 
tomed to independent management; most true of all, that the 
State has trained it to look for support to anything rather 
than the people. If, then, it needs a grant, or even thinks 
that it needs a grant, made once for all, as a basis for a Susten- 
tation Fund, there is no objection in principle ; and there is this 
advantage, that the revolution will leave behind it fewer bitter- 
nesses. If the claim is put forward as of right, it must be 
defied, lest the sovereignty of the State over all within it be 
endangered ; but the nation is always right in treating the 
institutions it abolishes as leniently as is consistent with their. 
abolition. We question the truth of Lord Carnarvon’s state-- 
ment that “accumulated property is an advantage in the 
race,” a statement which would have come better from some 
Peer who believes that Churches are merely branches of the 
Civil Service; but we can admit that clergymen are 
the freer for a partial independence of the audiences 
they address, that the teacher is often the better for his 
independence of the taught. The Liberal party will not, we 
think, care to haggle with the Establishment for pence, to 
estimate life-interests like a speculator in reversions, or to 
value glebes like a suburban dealer im building lots. If the 
struggle is reduced to one of account, it is won already, for ee 
majority want no plunder, and short of denying the right o 
the nation to deal with national property as it pleases will, we 
believe, make any arrangement consistent with absolute = 
gious equality among the Irish creeds, and consistent, too, w1 
the welfare of the people, which will not be consulted by any 


the Lords in disestablishing the Church in Canada, and| unnecessary grant of national money to any religious denomi- 
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nation. Asa rough statement of the truth, we imagine the 
Church may have, if it wishes, its life-interest in the tithes as 
matter of justice, and the fee simple in the rest of its 
property as matter of political arrangement. 

The Church will do well to ponder the compromise thus sug- 
gested by an undoubted friend, for its danger from its own 
friends is not yet over. Lord Carnarvon’s tone of affection 
towards the Church quits him as he looks towards the Ministry, 
and his attitude of judge is changed for that of counsel for the 
prosecution. There were no buttons on his foil as he attacked 
the Minister who had taught him how dangerous it was to 
resist all concession, and every thrust drew blood. A warn- 
ing is none the less sound, however, because there is bitter- 
ness in the counsellor’s heart; and the Irish Church will do 
well to reflect, as Lord Carnarvon has told them, on the 
history of the past. The Commission has already reported, it 
is said, that the Irish Church has 200,000/. a year more than 
it wants, and when once that is admitted, and once it is clear 
from the result of the elections that resistance cannot save 
the Church, we leave its friends to imagine the sort of com- 
promise Mr. Disraeli will persuade his party to bring in, or the 
amount which will be left to them if the Bill ever comes out 
of Committee. They can if they please measure it by an 
equation which will not greatly tax their arithmetical skill. 
As a seven-pound franchise to household suffrage so will be 
the terms their enemies offer to the terms their friends will 
at last be educated to accept. Some principle like religious 
equality will be declared vital, and will be embodied in a 
Bill, which will be discussed, and amended, and improved, till 
some evening the Premier informs the country that by 
religious equality he always intended an equality of poverty, 
that secularization means the diversion of property from the 
Church to the State Exchequer, and that if tithe and rent 
alike cease, all creeds in Ireland will be equal, while non- 
existent revenues cannot fairly be said to have been diverted 
to the uses of the State. This, or something like it, dis- 
establishment in the interest of landowners, is what Lord 
Carnarvon and Lord Salisbury alike dread for the Church; 
and with the precedent of 1867 before them, Conservatives 
will scarcely believe that these apprehensions are mere dreams. 





LUTHER AND GERMANY. 


. Germans have just been giving new expression to the 

national feeling towards Luther, with all that solemnity 
and enthusiasm which naturally marks the dawn of a new 
national life and a new political power in Germany. They 
have been putting up to him a great monument at Worms, 
which the King of Prussia, in the name of the new-born 
nation, unveiled on Thursday week. The contributions 
towards this great historical monument have flowed in from 
every great German city, for Luther still represents to Germans 
of every shade of opinion the power which led the revolt against 
the Papacy, and asserted the absolute right of every indivi- 
dual soul to its own faith without waiting for the guarantee 
of the Church, and in spite even of the Church’s protest. 
But whether Luther would appreciate the sort of homage now 
most commonly rendered to him in Germany,—if he be the 
same Luther now that he was on earth three centuries 
ago,—is exceedingly doubtful. He is closely associated, we 
see in this monument, with Reuchlin, and might have been, 
with equal historical accuracy, though he is not, closely 
associated with Erasmus. But while Reuchlin and Eras- 
mus introduced and represented intellectual influences 
which have really continued to spread down the ages in the 
same form in which they proceeded out of their own brains, 
the old Luther in modern Germany would be more or less of 
& mighty anachronism,—though whether he could visit even 
modern Germany without recovering something of his old do- 
minion, may well be questioned. For while Luther will ever be 
associated with the assertion of spiritual freedom, it is not easy 
to find a German anywhere whose nature and modes of thought 
could be less easily made to slide in those clean-cut grooves of 
modern science, which are now the chief debateable land of 
intellectual freedom in Germany, than Luther's. It has been 
said that Luther re-established for centuries the hold of theo- 
logical modes of thought over Europe, at the very time when 
they were melting away from it, and we believe that the 
assertion is true. What Luther effected was to place theology 
ona basis of individual faith, insight, and emotion,—a service 
which, 80 far from undermining it, restored its influence in all 
its highest force and vividness. Luther's was the greatest per- 
sonality perhaps which the Teutonic race has ever produced, and 





all his modes of thought and belief were in the highest degree 
personal, almost overshadowing the interest of old religious 
Eddas of Scandinavian literature, by the strength, and inten- 
sity, and familiarity of the relations in which Luther seemed 
to stand with God and Christ. To our minds it is scarcely 
possible to imagine a stronger contrast than that between the 
scientific or pseudo-scientific systems of the great modern 
Hegelian schools of philosophy, and the daily wrestlings of 
Luther with his God. Science has so tamed and drilled 
human thought in these modern days, that there is scarcely 
anything left of warmth and elasticity in the relations of 
modern spirits to the Divine Mind ; the sense of natural law 
intrudes itself everywhere, and subdues, where it does not 
silence, the primary faith of the soul. A Luther proclaiming, 
“God hurries me and drives me, I am not master of myself, I 
wish to be quiet, and am hurried into the midst of tumults,” 
—or, “I tell our Lord God plainly that if He will have His 
Church, He must keep it Himself,” seems the next thing to a 
historic impossibility in the Germany of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ; for in Germany now, perhaps more than in any other 
country, is the predominance of scientific “law” and secular 
phenomena driven home through the very heart of the intel- 
lect; and in Germany, therefore, more than anywhere 
else, the religious spirit has shrunk away from all the 
intimate intercourse of personal devotion, and taken refuge 
in the dim forms and phrases of abstract thought. To Ger- 
mans nowadays Luther symbolizes much more the political 
energy which defeated the Pope and the moral energy which 
defied the Devil, than the deep theological faith which 
fastened a new system of belief on Europe. His intense indi- 
vidualism survives to Germany both in the sphere of politics 
and in the sphere of morals, and even in literature in the 
sphere of humour ; but in the sphere of theology, his intense, 
passionate, often coarse, always childlike, audacity of intercourse 
with “my Christ,” as he used to call our Lord, his horror of 
the meritorious character ascribed to good works, his exulta- 
tion in justification by faith only, his ardent adherence to the 
new doctrine of the Eucharist which he called “impanation,” 
namely, that our Lord’s body and blood were not changed into, 
but present in, the bread after the same analogy according to 
which His divine nature was incarnate in His body,—all these 
represent a devotional life of intense and simple, though wilful 
love, which is certainly far more foreign to the Germany of to- 
day than is the Catholicism of the age of Leo X. to the 
Catholicism of the age of Pius IX. 

No doubt Luther’s theological reaction threw off more 
completely the “reign of law” than ever did any form of 
theology which has asserted its influence with any power over 
human nature. It was necessary that in reasserting the free 
Christianity of the affections, he should thus defy the legal 
Christianity which was then silting up the human conscience 
with its fine grains and scruples of casuistic distinction. But 
unfortunately, in reasserting thus passionately the freedom 
of the hidden life with Christ in God, Luther’s theology be- 
came necessarily something of a protest against law in the 
scientific sense as well as in the legal; and in this direction, 
doubtless, Luther introduced a reaction that was more or less 
false, and that has done more to undermine the influence of 
his rich and noble faith than any other error it con- 
tained, because it has set the most earnest of his more 
modern followers, the Pietists, as they are now called, 
at strife with the great minds and men of modern Europe, 
who every day add something to the “reign of law” in this 
sense. Here lies the secret of the contradiction which has been 
so much more keenly felt in Germany than even in England, 
—for in England our warmest and most ardent Puritanism 
never threw off the “ reign of law ” in any sense, so passionately 
and completely as did Luther’s, and hence we have never felt 
quite the same amount of difficulty and anguish in reconciling 
the religious and the scientific tendencies of thought. But the 
Germans must feel intensely, and many of them openly profess, 
that in doing honour to their great theological Titan, it is 
not his theology, nor even his religious life, but his revolutionary 
energy, his defiance of effete traditions, his domestic feeling, 
his broad democratic humour, his indomitable courage which 
they revere. To us, all these qualities would seem as nothing, 
without that rich and intense religious life which gave all these 
characteristics their special flavour, and put them in pathetic 
contrast with his deep personal humility. Indeed, no Christian 
can see this new honour done to Luther in an age which has 
modified so greatly, and renovated so wonderfully, that concep- 
tion of “law” which in the sixteenth century was scarcely under- 
stood at all except as a mere yoke of slavery, without sighing 
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for a new Luther of the nineteenth century, one in whom the 
modes of scientifie thought might be almost inborn, and who 
would teach us how to reconcile them with that intense inward 
life of devotion with which they have been so naturally but 
so unfortunately placed in contrast, and even contradiction. 





THE LIBERALS AND THE BRIBERY BILL. 


VHE Liberals are not behaving well about Mr. Disraeli’s 
Anti-Bribery Bill. It is an open and, as far as any one 
can perceive, an honest attempt to put a stop to an evil which 
threatens to hand the entire Representation of the People over 
to the Plutocracy, and which, if it spreads much further, will 
undo the effect of any conceivable reform. A better measure 
might possibly be framed, and we should ourselves prefer a 
stronger one; but Mr. Disraeli’s secures the two main 
requisites, an inquiry on the spot, and a tribunal independent 
of party feeling. The Bill may be made much stronger in 
Committee if the House wishes; but even as it stands it will 
give a most effective check to corruption like that exposed 
last week at Bristol, or the more dangerous because more 
subtle form now prevalent in medium boroughs, The facts 
cannot be concealed on the spot, because men who might lie 
in London will not perjure themselves amidst neighbours who 
know the truth, and the independent tribunal has no wish 
that anything should be concealed. It is specially important 
that some such measure should be passed before next election, 
not only because the new electors will be more exposed to 
temptation than the old, but because it is most desirable to 
protect new constituencies from an infection which, once 
caught, is too often ineradicable. No other proposal has the 
slightest chance of acceptance, yet it is difficult for the 
simplest credulity to believe that the Liberals wish this one to 
be accepted. Mr. Gladstone is, we all know, honest in the 
matter, really detesting corruption as an instrument of 
Government; but some of his followers appear to be 
actuated by some fear, or hope, or theory they hesitate 
to avow. Whenever the Bill comes on they talk and talk 
as if talking against time, repeating over and over again 
a sort of parrot cry that the independence of the House 
is endangered by submitting the validity of an election 
to any power outside itself, even although that power be a 
tribunal which it could itself suppress the moment its action 
became dangerous, or even annoying. Every other offence 
against electoral laws, even the right of voting in the House 
without taking the oaths, can be submitted to the Judges, as 
in Mr. Solomon’s case; and it is as difficult to believe that the 
opponents of the Bill are not actuated by some secret motive 
as to discover what that motive can be. It cannot be mere 
party feeling, for the principle of the Bill has Mr. Gladstone’s 
approval, and the Bill itself is defended by some of the 
stoutest Radicals in the House,—by men like Mr. Mill and Mr. 
Fawcett, who would regard a Tory victory this year almost as 
a national misfortune. It can hardly be the desire to make 
elections expensive, to keep the House a rich man’s club, for 
the legislation of 1867 has raised the “legitimate” expenses 
of a contest to an inconceivable height, raised them till country 
baronets, and broad-acred squires, and rich professionals are 
craning at open seats. Nor can it be, though that is so often 
alleged, an idea that corrruption is beneficial because it will 
secure the ballot ; for cynicism of that kind rarely influences 
hundreds of men at once, and the majority of Liberals are 
either impeding or neglecting Mr. Disraeli’s Bill. 

We believe there are two ideas still current among many 
Liberals which take all heart out of their action against cor- 
ruption,—the idea that the practice is of little consequence, 
that it does not really affect the composition of the House of 
Commons; and the idea that bribery is the natural defence of 
the moneyed classes against the intimidation practised by those 
who own either land or houses. Of these, the first answers 
itself—for why resist an unimportant Bill? and the second 
rests, as we believe, on a traditional delusion. The Bill, if it 
passes with or without Sir Francis Goldsmid’s clause, giving 
the seat to the pure candidate, will not alter or even affect the 
balance of illicit power. There are almost as many Whig 
as Tory landlords in the counties, and in the boroughs the 
men with the strongest means of intimidation will hencefor- 
ward be the great Captains of labour, the men with hundreds 
of voters in their employ, of whom at least half exert their 
influence on the Liberal side. We wish as heartily as any 


Member that intimidation could be put down, but the way to 
put it down is not to use bribery as a counterpoise, but to 
teach the intimidated how they may combine to secure their 











independence. No landlord or captain of labour, however 
arrogant or however determined in his political faith, will 
empty all his farms or dismiss all his hands because 
they have exercised a right he himself does not deny. 
Meanwhile, till this great result has been accomplished, 
the weapon is one which can be wielded by both sides, 
and the veriest Liberal cynic need not lament the loss of 
a corrupt advantage. The only way in which bribery has a 
distinct party effect is in the ascendancy it gives to the rich, 
who, other motives apart, are always as the rich disinclined to 
innovation. They cannot be more comfortable than they are, 
and are always in internal trepidation about their property. In 
other words, the practice of bribery, whatever its effect in a 
particular election, tends over any large area to increase the 
power of the permanent Tory party,—which party, to its 
credit be it spoken, is now endeavouring to put it down. 

We are ashamed to use such cynical arguments, but our 
own creed is too well known to allow of misapprehension. We 
hold that the franchise is a trust, like any other power, like a 
seat on a jury, or in a Board of Guardians, or in the House of 
Commons itself, a trust for which its holder is responsible to 
God, that a man who takes cash for his vote is as bad as the 
man who takes pay for a verdict of acquittal, or assigns a 
contract for Union stores to a secret partner of his own, or 
votes for a Railway Bill he disapproves on a concession of shares, 
Bribe-taking is a crime, and bribery is the offence of suborning 
that crime ; and if opinion were decently healthy every pulpit 
in the country would, just before an election, ring with denun- 
ciations and exhortations, denunciations of those who are 
striving to debauch the consciences of the poor, and exhorta- 
tions to those poor to resist the temptation of perjury. In the 
present state of opinion, however, when bribery is regarded very 
much as smuggling once was, as an offence only when discovered, 
it is necessary to point out that it is not only wicked, but that it 
does not pay. If it pays any party, the party paid is certainly 
not the Liberal one, which relies so much on the healthy popular 
feeling that bribery corrupts, and has so much to dread from 
that domination of millionaires which bribery does so much to 
maintain. The interest as well as the duty of Liberal 
Members is to support any reasonable law which will suppress 
or even restrain electoral corruption, Mr. Disraeli’s Bill will 
so restrain it, and it is with a feeling almost of shame that 
we watch their course in the matter, their incessant repetition 
of a plea which, if it had ever had any value, has none now; 
when any tribunal which attempted to override the representa- 
tives of the people could be and would be abolished in a week. 
If they do not like to support Mr. Disraeli, even when he is 
in the right, they can stay away, and let the Squires pass his 
Bill ; but to argue against it on a plea which the constituencies 
think very important, but do not understand, is, to say the 
least, not creditable to men one-half of whom are pledged 
to support the ballot because it will prevent corruption. They 
may say Mr. Disraeli is not in earnest, but the way to test 
his earnestness is to cease from opposition, and then see if he 
will pass his Bill. If he does not, he can be accused once 
more o. want of sincerity, and if he does, the cause of 
Liberalism will have gained a great, it may be an inestimable, 
advantage. Apart altogether from the moral question, bribery 
can benefit only the rich, and it is not by the rich only that 
the Liberal party can be represented. 








MATTHEW ARNOLD VERSUS THOMAS CARLYLE. 
\ 4 R. MATTHEW ARNOLD has been preaching from month 
\ to month in the Cornhill on the importance of developing 
the intellect in full proportion to the will, and of resisting that 
‘* Hebraizing ” tendency which makes true thought of no account 
in comparison with earnest action ; and as if on purpose to afford 
him a fresh text, an old letter of Mr. Carlyle’s has just been pub- 
lished which would have furnished this great prophet of modern 
Hellenism with a remarkable theme for his discourse. Indeed, we 
can have no doubt that Mr. Arnold would have availed himself 
eagerly of the following characteristic little epistle, had it passed 
beneath his eye while he was preparing the papers on Hebraism 
and Hellenism for the Cornhill. It seems that a Scotchman of 
the name of Rodger, who made an appearance not very creditable 
the other day in the Court of Justiciary (at Dalkeith ?), wrote to 
Mr. Carlyle in 1850, in a desponding spirit, to which letter Mr. 
Carlyle made the following reply :— 
“ Chelsea, November 17, 1850. 
“Apparently you are a young man, of unusual, Lever ee 


sensibility, and placed at present in the unfortunat } 
nothing todo. Vague reverie, chaotic meditations, the fruitless effort 
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to sound the unfathomable, is the natural result for you. Such a form 
of character indicates the probability of superior capabilities to work in 
this world ; but is also, unless guided towards work, the inevitable pro- 
phecy of much suffering, disappointment, and failure in your course of 


— always that the end of man is an action, not a thought. 
Endeavour incessantly, with all the strength that is in you, to ascertain 
what—there where you are—there as you are—you can do in this world ; 
and upon that bend your whole faculties; regarding all reveries, feel- 
ings, singular thoughts, moods, &c., as worth nothing whatever, except 
as they bear on that, and will help you towards that. Your thoughts, 
moods, &c., will thus in part legitimate themselves, and become fruitful 
possessions for you; in part fall away as illegitimate, and die out of the 
way, and your goal will become clearer to you every step you 
courageously advance towards it. No man ever understood this uni- 
verse; each man may understand what good and manful work it lies with 
him to accomplish there. 
‘Cheer up, there’s gear to win you never saw!’ 

So says the old song; and I can say no more to you.—Yours, with 
many good wishes, “T. CARLYLE.” 

The Dalkeith Herald remarks upon this letter, not, as we 
think, with any great appositeness, that “it would have been well 
if Mr. Rodger had laid to heart the stern practical wisdom of 
which it is so remarkable a specimen.” Now, why the sort of 
crime laid to Mr. Rodger’s charge (the Liverpool paper from which 
we make this extract calls him, we know not on what evidence, 
“ Rodger the forger,”) should be supposed to have sprung out of 
any failure to ‘understand always that the end of man is an 
action, not a thought,” it is not very easy to see. Mr. Rodger 
appears to have been brought before the Justiciary Court for an 
action, not for a thought, and we think that Mr. Arnold might 
probably assert, with a little more plausibility than attaches to the 
remark of the Dalkeith Herald, that it is more likely that he went 
astray as he is said to have done not from having insufficiently 
striven to precipitate himself into action, but from his having 
insufficiently mastered for himself the intellectual prelimi- 
naries of action;—from not having brought a sufficiently ‘ free 
play of consciousness to bear upon the object of pursuit,”— 
in short, from the undue ‘subordination of thinking to 
doing.” And indeed, it is quite conceivable that Mr. Carlyle’s 
earnest admonition to Mr. Rodger to “‘ endeavour incessantly with 
all the strength that was in him to ascertain what he could do 
in this world, and upon that bend his whole faculties,” may have 
precipitated him with undue intensity upon a line of action quite 
unsuitable for him, whence arose,—not, indeed, his infractions of 
moral law, but undue temptations to break the moral law which he 
might not otherwise have incurred. Mr. Arnold will certainly 
think that the great Hebraizing prophet of our day,—in Mr. 
Arnold’s sense of the term ‘* Hebraizing "—the prophet who more 
than any other has ridiculed the attempt to see things as they 
really are, who has made laborious earnestness of conduct the 
whole law and the gospel,—may have overdriven many consciences 
into lines of action for which they were ill adapted. He may 
very well believe that had they been encouraged instead to let 
“consciousness play freely round the stock notion or habit” by 
which their proposed career was moulded, their consciences might 
have been delivered from snares to which they have actually suc- 
cumbed. Whether Mr. Rodger be, indeed, a victim of the Car- 
lylian dogma or not, Mr. Arnold may fairly maintain that it 
was not through too wide an intellectual survey that he em- 
barked on the policy which landed him in the Court of 
Justiciary, and exposed him to the stern rebukes of the Dalkeith 
Herald. Whether the gospel of Hellenism, the invitation 
to think more and act less, to beware of action till the mind 
is Tipe for it, be a remedy or not for most men, there can be 
no doubt that, to most persons, headlong actions—that is, actions 
which go before thought,—ensure suffering. Mr. Arnold's old 
college friend, Mr. Clough, has warned us against a doctrine 
Which is perhaps the only one preached in common by Dr. New- 
man and Mr. Carlyle,—the doctrine that the will must on all 
great matters anticipate the intellect, that the intellect grows 
lucid in the track of right action, instead of action growing noble 
in the track of wise thought. Mr. Clough says, in his spirited 
hexameters :— 

“TI do not like being moved, for the will is excited ; and action 

Is a most dangerous thing; I tremble for something factitious, 


Some malpractice of heart and illegitimate process ; 
We are so prone to these things with our terrible notions of duty.” 


There spoke the mind in revolt against the great doctrine 
of Dr. Newman and Mr. Carlyle, that action is greater than 
thought, that thought should be moulded by action, And Mr. 
Arnold in these airy ethical papers in the Cornhill is following Mr. 
Clough’s lead, trying to hold back the eager, precipitate English 
nation from so much action, till it has a clearer insight into what 


it would be well to aim at,—to make it count the cost more 
patiently first, and not court the contest till it understands 
clearly what the issue is. 

Now, how shall we decide between these opposite teachers,— 
those who tell us that we must act rightly before we can see 
clearly, and those who tell us that we must see clearly before we 
can act rightly? We can neither agree with Mr, Carlyle that 
“an action, not a thought, is the end of man,” nor with Mr. 
Matthew Arnold that the chief weakness of the English nation is 
rushing into action before it is prepared for action, by submitting 
its habits and notions toa ‘‘ free play of consciousness.”’ It seems to 
us that neither the Hebraizer nor the Hellenizer is likely to lead us 
right, while they go on with their endless balancings of the value 
of action against thought and of thought against action. No man 
is really competent to weigh the different parts of his nature,—to 
determine, as Mr. Arnold seems to propose, which is the least 
developed and wants development most,—and then set to work to 
exercise the least energetic, and restrain the most energetic part, 
as you would exercise a muscle that was deficient, and leave 
a mighty biceps idle for a time till it was in some proportion to the 
rest of the muscularsystem. The vice of this idea is that the 
moment you appeal to the zesthetic sense, as Mr. Arnold seems to 
us to do, to regulate the whole character, you bring to the front 
that paralyzing self-consciousness which cannot but give a senti- 
mental and histrionic turn to the whole attitude of the mind. Once 
let a man make self-culture his main object, and, for him, culture 
of the highest kind becomes impossible, true harmony of nature 
being, like true modesty, an unconscious beauty, and not a conscious 
and deliberate result of delicate and difficult balancing operations 
carried on within the mind. We suspect that the true Hebraizing 
teaching is higher than, and includes, both what Mr. Arnold calls 
Hellenism and what he calls Hebraism, and does not compel 
recourse to these internal weights and measures which Mr. Arnold 
handles so skilfully, but also, as it seems to us, with such insignifi- 
cant moral results. The true doctrine—the Christian doctrine— 
seems to us to be that while all knowledge is good for its own 
sake, the knowledge which grows out of right action is of a more 
vital kind, and of a greater breadth and depth, than the knowledge 
preceding such action which is mainly speculative and intellectual ; 
thatitleadsus deeperinto thelifeof God, and gives us a glimpse of the 
springs of Creation which we cannot gain from the mere contempla- 
tion of anything. ‘ If any man will do His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself,” is 
surely neither Hebraistic nor Hellenistic teaching, but the perfect 
combination of the two. It does not postpone knowledge to action, 
nor action to knowledge, but assumes a certain amount of know- 
ledge as the basis for action—the knowledge of some specific 
demand of God’s will,—and promises that all action really founded 
on this knowledge shall yield up more and better knowledge as the 
result of this action. ‘There is no attempt here to compel a leap in 
the dark, to force action in anticipation of knowledge, still less is 
there anything like Mr. Arnold’s recommendation to see well all 
round you before you move at all. All it says is,—‘ given light 
enough for one action, that action shall yield more light ;\— given 
the attitude of mind so finely described by Dr. Newman,— 

“ Keep Thou my feet, I do not ask to see 

The distant scene,—one step enough for me,”— 
and then for the next step,—this step, if taken, shall give out its 
own light.’ But it does not ask us to take any step at all in the 
dark. ‘There is nothing here opposed to Mr. Arnold’s wish to bring 
a ‘‘free play of consciousness ” to bear on the traditional principles 
of action, so long as he does not keep us so much fascinated by this 
free play of consciousness, that we forget to act directly we see a 
clear ground for action. The tendency of Mr. Arnold's teaching 
is to delay all action till we have got not only a distinct right step 
or two before us, but a wide field of clear survey round us,—and 
this, we maintain, is not only to obstruct right action, but to 
obstruct intellectual sight. 

Mr. Arnold in this last paper gives illustrations of his 
meaning which seem to us to prove this wedkness. He re- 
proaches the Liberals for two weaknesses,—yielding to the cry 
against the Irish Church before they could carry out their own 
statesmen’s higher idea of ‘* concurrent endowments ;"—and 
yielding to the cry against the law of primogeniture, and in 
favour of equal division in case of intestacy, where right reason 
asserts that all the notions of children’s rights either to equal 
division, or any other special division of property, should be 
exploded, and each case decided on its own merits. Now, we 
submit that in both these cases Mr. Arnold is forgetting, 
in his scorn for a narrow practical conception, the law 
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that a single practical step, taken in the light, will produce 
more light for the future than any amount of pains in bringing 
‘¢a free play of consciousness ” to bear on the ultimate conditions 
of the question. Even admitting, —which is not certain,—that the 
planof universal endowment is natural and wise, —Mr. Arnold yet 
seems to concede that it is at present simply impossible in Ireland, 
and he would therefore have statesmen wait, and set in motion this 
“free play of consciousness ” till it becomes possible. In the mean- 
time, of course, we lose the opportunity of proving our real wish 
to do justice in Ireland, till we can do it in the precise way most 
intellectually satisfying to ourselves. We postpone the only 
pledge of sincerity and desire for equal dealing which we could 
give, because Ireland is not ready for the one we should like to 
give. Which course of the two would really lead to the greater 
spread of light,—Mr. Arnold’s, of amusing ourselves with wide 
intellectual discussion calculated to make the Nonconformists give 
up their Anti-State Church and No-Popery prejudices,—or the 
voluntary sacrifice of a Protestant badge of superiority and a 
genuine effort to deal fairly by the Irish Catholics in the only way 
in which Englishmen, as at present educated, are willing to deal? 
We do not doubt that the narrow No-Popery prejudices, and the 
narrow anti-State-Church prejudices too, will yield infinitely 
faster under the influence of the most genuine act of justice,— 
narrow, if you please,—but still justice, for which England is at 
present prepared, than under the most gigantic efforts to bring 
a ‘free play of consciousness” to bear on narrow motives, 
of which even a host of Matthew Arnolds would be capable. 
Which did most to sap anti-Catholic prejudices, —the act of public 
justice to Catholics done in 1829, or the books which have brought 
a ‘* free play of consciousness ” to bear on Catholicism? Even Mr. 
Arnold, we think, will say the former. And so, too, as to primo- 
geniture. Mr. Arnold despises the imbecility of so poor an act as 
the abolition of the law ruling the demise of real estate in the 
case of intestacy. He thinks intellectual discussion freely brought 
to bear on aristocratic settlements on eldest sons an infinitely 
stronger weapon. We do not believe it. The least action which 
is in itself just, bas a far greater power of clearing the intellect 
than a world of discussion. And this action would be just, though 
Mr. Arnold tries to confuse the matter by saying that it assumes 
a false and fanciful ‘' right ” of children to be treated equally. It 
does not assume this at all. It only says, in the absence 
of any better means of judging such as parents have, in 
default of any decision of theirs, — we have no reason to 
assume that one child will profit more or less by the pro- 
perty than any other. And though we may be superstitious, 
we do believe that this little modicum of equitable action, on 
the part of the English Legislature, would do more to clear the 
cloudy British brain, than the ‘free play of consciousness,” even 
when wielded by a Matthew Arnold. On the whole, while 
agreeing heartily with Mr. Arnold that we need a wider and 
fuller appreciation of intellectual knowledge, we believe also 
that he has quite failed fairly to estimate the peculiar and 
infinitely deeper spell of the sort of knowledge which springs 
from right action, however narrow. The knowledge which 
grows out of action is a sort of knowledge with deeper roots 
and infinitely more various suckers than the knowledge which 
grows out of ‘a free play of consciousness,” and Mr. Arnold 
does not seem to us to catch its significance or the cause of it. If 
Mr. Carlyle makes an idol of action apart from knowledge, Mr. 
Arnold makes an idol of knowledge apart from action ; and both 
scem to us to miss the vital relation between the two. 





HOW TO SAVE. 


HE journals are tapping the rock early this year, and we can- 
not wonder at it. There never was for journalists such a 
wearisome year. There have been few incidents except the Abys- 
sinian Expedition, and that allowed of but little writing ; and all 
alike, proprietors, editors, contributors, reporters, penny-a-liners, 
and readers are bored to exhaustion by the Irish Church,—a 
topic on which everybody has made up his mind, and no human 
being has, or can have, anything new to say. ‘The Telegraph has 
been the first to bring out the pipes, and has struck into a social 
stratum which does not yield much water; but which was worth 
investigating, because it lies below the regular watershed. It has 
been publishing a number of letters from women and girls who 
say they have married, or are willing to marry, on incomes rang- 
ing from 80/. tu 200/.,—certainly not a large allowance for people 
educated enough to write letters so clearly to the point. The 
topic is an old one, and though it never seems to weary female 
readers, we are not about to pursue it, but in one of these letters 


there is a bit of practical businesslike sense on which we have a 
mind to say a word. The writer, clearly a woman who if she 
gets a fool for her husband, will reduce the pledges in the mar- 
riage service to very insignificant forms, says she will marry on 
150/. a year if she can see her way to 200/. laid up; and as her 
lover has 200/. a year, they have only to live when married 
on three-fourths of their income for four years to heap 
up her ideal fortune. She will do it, you will see, for 
the woman who, just before marriage, could come to such 
a decision, and write about it to the Zelegraph for general 
edification, is not likely to be defeated by ordiuary obstacles ; 
and we sincerely hope she may, for she has caught the truth in 
pecuniary matters our people are so slow to learn. There is no 
blessing to the non-propertied class, be they proletaires or pro- 
fessionals, men with two pounds a week, or two thousand a year, 
equal in its direct advantages, moral and mental, as well as ma- 
terial, to the possession of a year’s expenditure, and none which 
it seems in most cases so hard for them to attain. Such a balance 
is worth more in independence, in peace of mind, and in that: 
greatest of earthly enjoyments, the getting the highest out of 
oneself, than any amount of additional income, swallowed up, as 
it usually is, in additional expenditure. A man with a year’s 
income ‘“ laid past,” as the Scotch say—the Scotch, the Yankees, 
and the Essex folk have a language of thrift from which all 
opprobrious or doubtful terms are carefully excluded,—is twice 
the man with double his income and no store, not only because 
he is not in debt,—scores of men who have never a shilling never 
owe one,—but because he can afford to try life in his own way, 
instead of the ways other people are willing to open out for him, 
because he is not afraid of an experiment, because, in fact, he can 
use the great secret of all success,—whether the object be the 
throne of France or a suburban villa,—he can wait. Of English- 
men who can spell, and who do not drink, perhaps nine in 
every ten acknowledge the truth of those very common-place 
sentences; but if every second man acts on them, we greatly 
underrate the prudence of our countrymen. One-half at 
least of them, rich as well as poor, seem to have no more faculty 
of accumulation than domestic animals, who never store, because 
ages of help from human beings have destroyed the natural 
instinct. A jackal will bury things to eat if it has a surplus, but 
a dog, as a rule, will not. Englishmen live on from year to year, 
quarter to quarter, or week to week, without a sovereign in 
reserve, quite contented and cheerful, till people with a more 
apprehensive turn of mind, or greater foresight, or a drop of thrifty 
blood in their veins, think them almost mad. They wake up 
now and then to make resolutions, which next day they break, as 
being too tiresome, and go on till the day of difficulty arrives, 
when they sit down and wonder miserably why on earth they did 
not keep the money. Keen workmen have told us that among 
their own comrades the inability of some quite sober and indus- 
trious men to lay by a pound amounts to a mental incapacity, and 
we can see for oarselves that the statement is just as true of the 
professionals. ‘The latter have, it is true, learned to dread poverty 
for women—as their daughters cannot work—with a dread which 
instils one form of thrift—and a shockingly wasteful form it is in 
the long run—and they do subscribe to Life Oflices, but with that 
exception there is not a pin to choose between them and the work- 
men. ‘They do not keep Saint Monday, but are just as short- 
sighted as if they did. 

We have often wondered why so many men, not vicious, or 
luxurious, or stupid, find it so hard to save, whether it would be 
possible to implant in lads the spirit of saving, as it is possible to 
implant the spirit of study, or ambition, or, as we believe, though 
this will be denied, the habit of calculation. No doubt a born instinct 
has something to do with the matter, for there are races which 
save, while others squander, just as there are mice which accumu- 
late grains, and mice which starve two days to gorge themselves 
on the third. But much must be due to training and circumstance, 
else the Saxon in Edinburgh and the Saxon in Kent, the French- 
man in Brittany and the Frenchman in Spitalfields would not 
differ so violently as they do in the accumulative faculty. A 
Breton would grow rich, and portion his daughters, and leave 
heaps of broad pieces behind him on Spitalfields’ wages, and 80 
would a genuine Lowlander on the income of an Essex artizan. 
The evil, the greatest of the economical evils in our society, must be 
curable, and the first step to cure it is to ascertain its cause. The 
Times said, about a year since, it was inability to do multiplication, 
to remember that a shilling a day is 18/. 53. a year; and the 
suggestion was shrewd, but it does not cover the whole case. 
Nobody saves less than the man who is always worrying over the 





details of his daily expenditure, fixed, as it usually is, by circum- 
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stances he can hardly control, who is always multiplying the 
omnibus fare he cannot avoid by 626. It is not love of luxury, 
for very simple men very often do not save; and it is not, like 
extravagance, due to wilfulness, for the majority would like to save 
if they only saw the way. Patience is, we strongly suspect, the 
wanting faculty in non-savers; but that is a very dreary 
thought, for patience is one of the virtues which cannot be 
instijed from the outside. Endurance can, but a born 
impatience can no more be cured than that ‘restless mar- 
mot,” or whatever it is, in the Zoological could be taught to keep 
itself quiet for fifty seconds. Is it, however, possible to secure 
the results of patience without securing the virtue, if it be a virtue, 
itself? We suspect it is, and that a very slight adjustment of our 
social system would develop the habit in unexpected strength. 
The writer had once the fortune to live among an English com- 
munity in which every man either saves, or thinks he will save, 
or is slightly annoyed with himself for not saving, aud repeat- 
edly saw men instinctively careless of money, born spendthrifts, 
succeed in the attempt. It was always done in one way, a way 
any one with an ascertained income or salary can adopt, but which 
Englishmen seem to dread as a sort of slavery. This was to apply 
the life-insurance principle to theentire income. Most men, indeed 
all men who begin it, find in themselves the nerve and the patience 
+o pay the premium on life insurance, and they have only to com- 
pel themselves to the same practice on a larger scale to make 
independence certain. Let them pay away into a bank, 
month by month or quarter by quarter, the sum they think 
they can afford, or rather, are determined to afford, as a 
first charge upon income, a life insurance, and live upon 
the remainder, running into debt, if necessary, rather than 
break the rule. It seems somewhat silly advice, and one to 
be defended ouly by experience; but the man who tries it 
will find in two years that his ideas of his own wealth have con- 
tracted, that he regards the “remainder” as his whole income, 
just as much as if he were paying the same sum to a life insurance 
or a mortgage. No doubt any compulsion from without makes the 
matter easier, as all men know, and we have always wondered why 
some great bank did not trade on that special form of human 
‘weakness, opening accounts on which no cheque could be drawn 
except at long-distant intervals, or after some disagreeable process. 
Very slight obstacles will prevent people from spending money 
once saved, and the simple rule of the old savings’ banks that a 
depositor must attend in person or send a certificate was the key- 
note to the success which attended that artificial inducement to 
theft. Molly would soon lose all her savings if she could draw 
eheques, and people far above Molly would be immensely benefited 
by a similar inability. A money-box without a key somehow 
‘seems more attractive to a child than a money-box with one, and 
about money the half of us are babies. But men can make them- 
selves do it by compulsion from within, just as we often see the 
most luxurious class of society set themselves just in this way to 
pay off ancient mortgages which worry them only in their pride. 
‘The sense of the hopelessness of the task disappears as the heap 
grows, and the pace at which it grows soon astonishes the 
depositor. Half the workers in London of all grades would live 
just as comfortably on three-fourths of their income as on the 
whole, the difference going in superfluities ; and four years of such 
saving gives them the clear year’s income, the possession of which 
makes the whole difference between independence and slavery, 
‘are and contentment, poverty and competence. There is no 
need whatever to set up any loftier standard of saving, to dream 
of fortunes, or think for ever about the charms of that garden 
‘which is to repay the stupid mistake made by so many active men, 
called “ retiring from business.” We will guarantee any man who 
has once saved a whole year’s income from ever again growing 
poor through any default of his own. If the worthy woman whose 
letter suggested this lay sermon ever gets that 2001. she will live 
to be rich, for she will have learned what half England does not 
know—the secret of accumulation. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
LXIX.—Beprorpsurre, CAMBRIDGESHIRE, AND HuNTING- 
DONSHIRE :—Tae Towns. 
teeta tag is situated on the river Cam, fifty and a half 


. miles (by road) N. by E. from London, in nearly the centre 
of the southern district of the county. In Domesday Book it is 


-talled Grentebrige, from the river whose ancient name was 


ape which name is still retained by it above Cambridge. We 
ve spoken of the remains of entrenchments on the north bank 





of the river and the Castle side of the town, which are 
believed to indicate the site of a former Roman station. The 
best antiquaries seem (as we have said) inclined to identify this 
site with the CamBoritruM of the Antonine Itinerary, but there is 
a little doubt on the subject, independently of any arguments to 
be derived from the Jtinerary itself. Bede, in speaking of the 
miracles connected with AEdilthryda, the Virgin Queen of Ecgfrid, 
King of the Northumbrians, says that her sister Saxburg, who 
succeeded her as Abbess of Elgy (Ely), when Aédilthryda had 
been buried sixteen years (A.D. 695), resolved to take up her 
bones and, putting them into a new coflin, to transfer them into the 
church. Accordingly, she ordered some of the brothers to provide a 
stone to makea coffin. They accordingly wenta board ship (because 
the district (regio) of Elgy is compassed one very side with water 
and marshes, and has no large stones), and came to a littleabandoned 
(desolata) civitas, situated not far from thence, which inthe language 
of the Angles is called Grantacaestir ; and presently near the walls of 
the civitas they founda white marble coffin, most beautifully wrought 
and most deftly covered with a lid of the same sort of stone. Con- 
sidering, therefore, that God had prospered their journey, they 
returned thanks to Him, and carried it to the monastery.” Now, 
this deserted little town, which the Angles called Grantacaestir, 
might very well correspond with the site assigned to the Roman 
station of CAMBoriITUM, at the north end of the present town of 
Cambridge ; but there exists three miles to the south-west of that 
town, but also on the north bank of the Granta or Cam, a village 
now called Granchester (in Domesday Survey and other ancient 
records called Gransete, Grauncate, and Grauntesethe), which, as 
far as similarity of sound is concerned, certainly appears to have 
the best claim to be identified with the little deserted civitas of the 
seventh century, and which, by the termination of its name in 
chester (castra), seems to claim a Roman origin. As we possess 
no further evidence on the subject, we can only leave the matter 
doubtful. As, however, there is no mention made of any traces of 
Roman occupation having been found at Granchester, and there 
are such at Cambridge, it is possible that ‘‘ Granchester” may 
have been nothing more than a name given to a village of later 
growth, preserving the memory of that once given to the deserted 
civitas in its immediate vicinity. 

However this may be, Cambridge or Grentebrige does not 
appear in history as a Saxon town until we hear of its being 
burned by the Northmen in 871. It was made one of their 
principal stations, and in 875 three of their generals wintered there 
with an army, and they seem to have occupied it on various 
occasions down to the year 921. The Northmen in the town having 
submitted to Edward the Elder, he repaired the place, and, as 
some think, erected halls there for students and appointed. pro- 
fessors. Whether Cambridge had been even before this (if then) 
a seat-of learning is wholly unknown. Bede tells us that Sigebert, 
King of the East Angles in the seventh century, with the advice of 
Felix the Bishop, instituted within his kingdom a school for learn- 
ing, in imitation of what he had seen in France. Some suppose 
this to have been the origin of the University of Cambridge, and 
it very probably was in one sense, that is, it probably determined the 
erection of a seat of learning in the Eastern Counties ; but whether 
its first site was at Cambridge or elsewhere it is impossible to say, 
the presumption being rather against that site, as Sigebert would 
probably choose in preference the capital town of East Anglia, 
where he himself resided. Whenever the students first assembled 
at Cambridge, it is certain they resided in apartments hired of the 
townsmen, and afterwards in inns or hostels, where they lived in 
community, under a principal, at their own charge. In 1010 the 
Danes destroyed the town of Cambridge. In the time of Edward 
the Confessor there were 373 mansurz or houses in the town. 
The burgesses then gave the Sheriff the use of their carruce or 
carts three times a year. When the Isle of Ely was held against 
the Conqueror by the relics of the Saxon forces, William built 
a castle on the site of the old Roman station and the 
Danish fortress, enlarging the latter site by pulling down 
twenty-seven houses. ‘This, according to Ordericus Vitalis, was 
in 1068. At the time of Domesday Survey nimety-two of the 
mansurz paid no customary rent. Some of them had been wasted 
and some were privileged. Cambridge was then rated at a whole 
hundred, divided into ten wards; yet twenty-nine burgesses only 
are enumerated as belonging to the town, besides a priest and three 
Francigene. The Sheriff then demanded carts from the burgesses 
nine times a year. In 1088 the town and county were laid waste 
with fire and sword by Roger de Montgomery, Earl of Shrews- 
bury, then in arms in support of the claims of Robert Courthose. 
In 1092 a house of Austin Canons was established in Cambridge. 
Henry I. exempted the town from the jurisdiction of the Sheriff, 
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on condition of the burgesses paying the sum of 101 marks annually 
into the Exchequer, which was the rent that had been till that 
time paid by the Sheriff. The townsmen, however, had to pur- 
chase the confirmation of this privilege, in the succeeding reign, by 
a payment of 300 marks and one mark of gold. In 1109 the 
Abbot of Croyland, having sent some learned monks, well versed 
in philosophy and the sciences, to his manor of Cottenham, they 
repaired to the neighbouring town of Cambridge, where a great 
number of scholars flocked to their lectures, which they arranged 
after the manner of the University of Orleans. This, according 
to some writers, was the first introduction of a regular system of 
academical education at Cambridge. A Benedictine nunnery, 
dedicated to St. Radegund, was established there somewhere 
about the year 1130. In 1174 there was a great fire at Cam- 
bridge, which did considerable injury to the parish churches, 
and destroyed that of the Holy Trinity. Cambridge was one 
of the castles which the Chancellor, William Longchamp, 
Bishop of Ely, was allowed to retain in his own hands, under the 
agreement between him and Ear! (afterwards King) John, during 
King Richard’s absence in Palestine. John, in the first year of 
his reign, in consideration of 250 marks, granted the townsmen 
of Cambridge the same privileges as the King’s free and demesne 
burgesses ; and the next year granted them a merchant guild with 
extensive privileges, and in 1207 the liberty of being governed by 
@ provost, to be chosen annually by themselves. This government 
Henry III. altered to one by a mayor and bailiffs, and granted 
the town many valuable privileges. ‘The farm and custody of the 
castle had been granted by King John in 1208 to Fulk, son of 
Theobald. The King was at Cambridge on the 16th of September, 
1216, about a month before his death, and on his departure 
entrusted the defence of the castle to Faukes de Brent. It was, 
however, soon taken by the Barons, who held a council there with 
Louis, the French Prince, on John’s death. 

In the fifteenth of Henry III. the first known charter was 
granted to the University of Cambridge. By this the privilege is 
given of appointing certain persons called taxers to regulate the 
rent of lodgings for the students, which had been raised to an 
exorbitant height by the townsmen. This was about fifty years 
before the foundation of Peter House, the first endowed college. 
In 1249 we have the first record of serious discord between the 
townsmen and the students, and these dissensions were renewed 
again and again frequently in subsequent years. In 1261 
there were also dissensions in the University between the 
Northern and Southern men, so that many of the more studious 
scholars withdrew for quiet to Northampton, where a University 
was fora time established. From 1266 to 1270 Cambridge suffered 
much from the attacks of the inhabitants of the Isle of Ely, who on 
one occasion plundered and burnt the town, which was relieved by 
Henry III. with an army. In 1294there was a great fire at Cam- 
bridge, which damaged St. Mary’s Church and many houses. In 
1295 the borough first sent two burgesses to Parliament. A priory 
of Black Friars had been founded in the town about the year 1275, 
and its site came after the dissolution of the monasteries into the 
hands of Sir Walter Mildmay, the founder of Emmanuel College, 
which is built thereon. In 1381 the civil turmoils which agitated 
the south-eastern counties of England affected Cambridge also, 
and the townsmen are said to have destroyed the charters of the 
University and those of Corpus Christi College. On this Richard 
II. deprived them of their charter, and bestowed the privileges 
they had enjoyed upon the University. In 1888 a Parliament was 
held at Cambridge. The townsmen regained their charter of 
incorporation in the next reign, but with abridged privileges. The 
mayor is required, on entering into office, to take an oath to main- 
tain the liberties, privileges, and customs of the University. The 
charter has been confirmed by various Sovereigns, from Henry IV. 
downwards. In the contest for the Crown after the death of 
Edward VI., Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, marched to 
Cambridge with an army, hoping to seize the Princess Mary, 
who was at Sir John Huddleston’s house at Sanston. But she 
escaped into Suffolk, and the Duke, being deserted by the greater 
part of his army, retreated to Cambridge, and there tried to make 
his peace by proclaiming Mary as Queen. But he was arrested the 
same night in King’s College. The existence of the University 
brought several English Sovereigns in succession to visit Cam- 
bridge ; and Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. were all received 
there with great state and pageant. A less agreeable visitor was 
the plague, which raged so violently in Cambridge in 1630 that 
the summer assizes were held at Royston and the Commencement 

was postponed. In April and November, 1640, Oliver Cromwell 
was returned as one of the burgesses to represent the town in 
Parliament, the townsmen being sturdy anti-Courtiers, antagonism 








to the University, perhaps, contributing to this result. On the 
breaking out of the Civil War the University and several of the 
colleges attempted to send their plate to the King, to be melted 
down for his service, but most of it was either stopped or seized 
by Cromwell and his relatives and co-operators in the Eastern 
Counties. In 1643 he secured the town for the Parliament by 
placing in it a garrison of 1,000 men, and it remained faithful to 
that cause during the remainder of the Civil War, the University 
being remodelled and its learning revived under the Chancellor 
appointed by the Parliament, the Earl of Manchester. Richard 
Cromwell afterwards succeeded to the Chancellorship, which he 
resigned on his downfall from the Protectorship. ‘The first stone 
of St. Mary’s (the University) Church was laid in 1478, the 
body of the church finished in 1519, and the tower completed 
in 1608. St. Benedict’s, or St. Benet’s, is one of the few remaining 
examples of Anglo-Saxon Church architecture. The Round 
Church of St. Sepulchre (restored in 1843) was consecrated in 
1101. There were formerly 77 ancient edifices in the town, con- 
sisting of guilds, priories, convents, hostels, &c. The castle was 
suffered to go to decay as early as the reign of Henry IV., and its 
last important relic, the Gate House, was pulled down some years 
ago to make way for the County Court. There have long been 
fairs and an abundant market at Cambridge, the chief support of 
the town being the University. Corn, brawn, and Stilton cheese 
are considerable articles of trade. By means of locks the Cam is 
navigable up to Cambridge, and by it the town is supplied with 
coals. A conduit was erected in 1614. The population of the 
town in 1861 was 26,361, a decrease of 1,454 during the preced- 
ing ten years. 
Besides Cambridge, the county has one city, Ely, and five 
market towns— Wisbech (population, 9,276), March (population, 
3,600), Thorney (population of parish, 2,219), Linton (population 
of parish, 1,833), and Soham (population of parish, 4,278), not to 
mention Newmarket (which is partly in Suffolk, under which we 
have spoken of it), and Royston, which is partly in Hertfordshire. 
Ely, the capital of the division of Cambridgeshire which is 
called the Isle of Ely, in the northern part of the county, is. 
situated on a considerable eminence, near the river Ouse, sixteen 
miles N.N.E. from Cambridge. It grew up round an abbey 
founded in early Saxon times. The Northmen pillaged and 
destroyed it in 870, and its revenues were annexed to 
the Crown. In 970 Edgar granted the Isle to Ethelwold, 
Bishop of Winchester, who rebuilt the monastery, and pro- 
vided it with monks. It became the centre of a most gallant 
struggle against William the Conqueror ; but the isle was at lasé 
obliged to submit, and many of the inhabitants were put to the 
sword, and most of the valuable furniture and jewels of the monas- 
tery seized, but restored through the firmness of the Abbot, 
Theodwin. Henry I. made Ely a bishopric in 1107. Henry VIII. 
converted the conventual church into a cathedral. ‘The architec- 
ture of this building is of very various ages, the most ancient part— 
the transept—dating from William Rufusand Henry I. The length 
of the cathedral is 517 feet, and the western tower is 270 feet high. 
The town consists principally of one long street, and there is a 
grammar school founded by Henry VIII. The Church of St. 
Mary’s is partly Norman, partly Early English; that of the Holy 
Trinity, formerly the Lady Chapel of the Cathedral, was com- 
menced in the reign of Edward II., and is one of the most perfect 
buildings of that age. The soil in the vicinity of the city, being 
very fertile, supplies much fruit, vegetables, and butter to the 
London market. ‘There isa considerable manufactory for earthen- 
ware and tobacco pipes, and there are several mills in the isle for 
the preparation of oil. Lime-burning is carried on, and there are 
several breweries. The river Ouse gives the city water communi- 
cation, and there are several fairs for corn, cattle, hops, Cottenham 
cheese, &c. The government of the city and isle was formerly 
vested in the Bishop of Ely; but in the reign of William IV. it 
was given to the Crown, which appoints a Custos Rotulorum for 
the isle. ‘The population in 1851 was 6,176; in 1861, 6,179. 








THE INSTITUTIONS OF NEW SOUTH WALES.—IL 
[From A CoRRESPONDENT.] 


In New South Wales probably the greater part of the popu- 
lation is of convict descent. It is impossible to say what 
proportion, for the line of separation is no longer strictly pre- 
served, as it once was, between free settlers and emancipists ; 
and questions are not often asked nowadays about origin and 
parentage. The tendency of the convicts when they got their 
liberty was to go to the remote districts, rather than to the towns. 





Many became shepherds or hutkeepers on remote stations. The 
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children born in the Bush have grown up with less instruction, 
religious or secular, and often in even worse companionship, than 
their fathers. For who was to look after them? Squatters, even 
if they had the will to do so, were few and far between, and 
squatters’ wives fewer still. The Voluntary System does not 
supply clergymen where there is no demand, although common 
sense and common experience show that where there is the least 
demand there is the sorest need. ‘Those who remain of the convicts 
sent from England are old men now, except a few who have come 
across from Tasmania, for it is more than a quarter of a century 
since the last shipload of them entered Port Jackson. But they 
have left a legacy behind them which is emphatically the ‘* peculiar 
institution” of New South Wales—Bushranging. 

In the old times Bushrangers were simply escaped prisoners, 
often desperate ruffians, who took life, when it suited them, with- 
out scruple. Even then they were not regarded as we regard 
thieves and murderers in England. Familiarity with criminals 
had taught the more humane among the settlers to consider them 
as men of like passions with themselves, and not as only pariahs 
and enemies of the human race. I have heard an-eye-witness 
describe the ‘‘ sticking-up” of a house in the country many years 
ago. One of the bushrangers, without any warning, deliberately 
shot a manservant in the kitchen through the window. The lady 
of the house, hearing the report, ran into the kitchen and found 
the man badly shot in the arm. The bushranger who had shot 
him, instead of setting to work to plunder with his companions, at 
once came to her assistance, obeyed her directions, fetched water, 
and the two were amicably engaged for a long time binding up 
the wounded limb and assisting the sufferer. The gang were 
nearly all taken and hanged afterwards, but I think the people of 
this house felt more pity than satisfaction at their fate. 

Many of the lower class hardly disguised their sympathy with 
these successful outlaws. ‘I'here is a tinge of romance about their 
lives. A bushranger is a greater and a freer man than a Hounslow 
highwayman of a century ago. He rides an excellent horse, and 
leads another by his side. He is armed with a ‘‘ six-shooter,” and 
perhaps with a rifle as well. He has miles and miles of country to 
roam over, and many a hut where fear or sympathy will at any 
time provide him with food or a night's lodging. Boys at school 
play at bushrangers, and no boy, if he can help it, will act the 
inglorious part of policeman. Even the name of the profession 
has been dignified by being turned into Latin. There is an 
inscription in the principal church of Sydney to some one a latrone 
vagante occiso. 

And so it has come to pass that Bushranging, which languished 
for many years, has broken out again with as great vigour as 
ever. ‘The country is distributed between different gangs. I 
asked the driver of the Wollongong Mail if he had ever been 
“stuck up?” His reply was, ‘‘ Not for nearly a year.” On the 
main North road, along which you seldom travel a mile without 
meeting somebody, the mail coach was stopped at one o’clock in 
the day by a single armed man, who calls himself Thunderbolt, 
and carries on his depredations in this district. He compelled the 
driver to drive off the road into the bush, and there deliberately 
took down the mail bags and carried them off on a led horse. A 
few days later he unexpectedly came upon a policeman, who at 
once fired at him. He had just time to cover himself behind a 
horse he was leading; the bullet struck the led horse, and he 
escaped on the one he was riding. Less than three weeks after 
the first robbery he again stopped the same mail coach and the 
same driver, almost at the same place; this time at night. The 
account in the Sydney paper was as follows :— 

“The down mail from Muswellbrook to Singleton, with two days’ 
mails, was stuck up by Thunderbolt this morning at 3 o'clock, between 
Grasstree Hill and the Chain of Ponds. With the exception of one bag, 
all the letters were taken by him. The police are in pursuit.” 

“The weather is yery warm.”* 

There is something naif in the way the hot weather and the 
robbery of Her Majesty's mail stand side by side, as if they were 
equally every-day matters. Generally a bushranging story only 
gets into small type in a corner of the paper, and very seldom 


but fortunately not hitting him), a steamer on the river, and four 
stations, taking all money, arms, horses, and valuables they found. 
Only one man, a mail man, made serious resistance. He was 
mounted, and carried a large duelling pistol in each sleeve, and a 
revolver in his belt. Finding he was outnumbered, he fled, closely 
pursued by two of the gang, who soon overhauled him. Pistol 
shots were exchanged in quick successsion, the horses going all the 
time at full speed. In the end, the mail man, after wounding 
‘Blue Cap” in the hand, had come to his last barrel, when his 
horse fell with him, and he was at the mercy of his assailants. 
‘* Blue Cap” was for giving him ten minutes to prepare for death 
and then shooting him; but his life was spared at the entreaty of 
a woman and of one of the gang who was friendly to him. A very 
pretty ‘sensation’ story this, one would have thought, and rather 
a catch for an editor. But no; it is a stale subject. And so the 
newspaper, for want of something better, had a leader on the 
expenses of Greenwich Hospital. 

This wholesale plundering of houses and stations does not often 
happen. In general, no violence is offered except in resisting 
capture. For, unless a bushranger has already forfeited his life by 
committing murder, he will abstain from taking life if he can, 
being pretty sure that for any number of highway robberies he 
will only be punished, at the worst, with penal servitude for life, 
and that if he behaves well in prison he may very likely be at large 
again in ten years. ‘The owner of a house which is attacked must 
resist if he has much to lose which he cannot spare. But in travelling, 
people generally prefer to take little that is valuable with them, 
and to leave their pistols at home. For the bush which borders 
all the roads, more or less, gives the bushranger an almost irresisti- 
ble advantage. He can choose his own position, and without 
being seen, cover a driver or a passenger with his rifle or his 
revolver, and bid him throw up his arms or be shot before the 
latter has time to get at his pistol. The traveller cannot be pre- 
pared on the instant. To undergo the jolts and plunges of an 
Australian coach on Australian roads with a cocked pistol in one’s 
hand would be to run a greater risk than any to be apprehended 
from bushrangers. They practise, too, a certain contemptuous 
Turpin-like courtesy towards passengers, especially poor ones and 
women; and often take nothing but the mails. And so the actual 
loss and danger from this state of things is not so great as 
might be supposed. But the insubordinate and lawless spirit of 
which it is the evidence is a more serious matter. And this spirit 
must prevail very widely. A bushranger’s person and features are 
generally well known. A large reward is offered for his capture. 
He could not get food to support him or clothes to wear without 
the connivance of a great number of persons. IJith their conniv- 
ance he often pursues a successful career for years ; and it is only 
by a lucky accident if the police sueceed in making a capture. 

Wirp Ass. 


OBJECTIONS TO DISESTABLISHMENT IN IRELAND 
ANSWERED. 
(To tur Epiror or THe “ Specrator.”] 
Sirn,—In your last week's issue you very generously and im- 
partially inserted a correspondent’s objections to the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, in which I am confident you do not 
share. I have the presumption to hope you will also insert the 
following few remarks in answer to those objections. 

Your correspondent, the Rev. Mr. Loftie, stated in a very clear 
and concise manner his opinion that Mr. Gladstone’s measure 
would fail in the political purpose of conciliating the Irish people, 
for which it was framed. In support of that opimion he argued 
that the Romanist priests would be rather aggrieved than con- 
ciliated by the loss of what they consider “a pet grievance.” But 
who ever talked of conciliating the priests? Have they not often 
befriended England when their flocks were dead against her? 
Though if they wanted conciliating, what better method could be 
found than by removing all support from a Church that comes in 
rivalry with all their operations. Following the details of Mr. 
Loftie's argument, it is manifestly absurd to say that the Roman- 





indeed inspires a leading article. You may sometimes see two or 

three such accounts in a single daily paper. ‘The most formidable | 
gang is in the Lower Murrumbidgee, and is known as ** Blue | 
Cap’s” gang. I should like to quote unabridged a column of the | 


ist priest ‘‘ depends for his bread” upon the existence of a rival 
Church, and that upon the removal of that Church his power will 
be lessened and himself discontented and vexed. ‘The fact is, 
upon the disestablishment of the Irish Church the nation will be 


newspaper in which some of their doings are described, but it is | eft free to listen to the priests and support their craft; and 
too long. It describest how in Semcon fortvight they “ stuck | though we believe that freedom will be beneficial to the spread of 


up” two mails, two publichouses (shooting at the owner of one, | Protestantism, yet it will give to the priests (surely to their satis- 





. * Sydney Morning Herald, Octover 9, 1867. 
Sydney Morning Herald, August 28, 1867. Copied from the Wagga Wagga | 
Express of August 4. “Blue Cap” has since been taken, 7 aie 


faction) what as yet they have not enjoyed, a fair field and no 
favour 


your. 
Mr. Loftie also argues that this measure of disestablishment is 
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pampering to Fenianism. Now, I contend that Fenianism has 
never once been mentioned as a reason for carrying out Mr. 
Gladstone’s measure. It has again and again been cited as a sign 
of Irish feeling and dissatisfaction. It shows that something needs 
to be done for Ireland, but Fenianism has never demanded the over- 
throw of the Established Church. Fenians we would punish as 
traitors, Jreland needs conciliating. 

Mr. Loftie’s great point lies, however, in his third argument, 
where he says that the Romanist peasantry will not only fail to be 
conciliated, but will be much injured by the exodus of the Angli- 
can clergy, who have for so long supplied their wants, relieved 
their distresses, represented the landed gentry in pocket and 
presence, and proved the true ‘fathers of the country.” Your 
correspondent asks who will fill their office when they are gone. 
Does the reverend gentleman think that the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church will prove its dissolution? Notso. It will still 
be maintained by the vast resources of private funds and personal 
endowments possessed by a great number of the parish churches 
throughout Ireland. And then, again, is it likely that the great 
Anglican party (over 700,000 strong) in Ireland, and spreading 
all over England, will allow the cause in Ireland to fail? Then 
will come the great trial of Voluntaryism, and I believe its 
strength will be equal to its day, and the poor of Ireland will not 
lose their protectors. 

But Mr. Loftie’s letter, looked at as a whole, thoroughly begs 
the question ; for who are the people we especially wish to con- 
ciliate by this Church question? Not the Romanist priests, not 
the Fenians, not the Romanist peasantry,—although we believe 
this great act of conciliation will have its good effect upon all of 
those classes,—but those we expect principally to act upon are the 
great body of the Romanist and Protestant dissenting landowners 
and middle class, who are compelled to contribute to the support 
while they see the injustice of the present Establishment. ‘This 
is the class who will be most valuable to us as friends, and whose 
conciliation will extend to other classes of Irish society, to the 
permanent good of our Government. 

Apologizing for intruding on your space, and hoping by the 
above remarks to remove some of that anxiety felt by the increas- 
ing (?) number of wavering Liberals represented by Mr. Loftie, 
Ian, Sir, &c., A DISssENTER. 

[To tHE Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—You will, I trust, be able to help the clergyman whose 
letter I have just been reading in your last week’s paper out of 
the dilemma in which he fancies himself. 

He says he is much in favour of the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, because he believes it would much promote the 
spread of true Protestant and liberal teaching, and that more 
rapid progress would be made in enlightenment and civilization ; 
but as a politician he fears it would happen that in some parishes, 
if disendowment takes place, the parochial charities, small trades- 
men, and the post office would lose their patron. 

Now, surely, the spread of Protestantism, increased enlighten- 
ment and civilization, must be a general good; the loss toa few 
parishes of the only ‘‘ real gentlemen” (if this ‘‘ terrible” con- 
sequence should follow) can be but a very partial evil. 

Under these circumstances alone (leaving out of view the justice 
of the measure towards the Roman Catholic population) the course 
to be taken seems to me clear enough, even for the politician ; and 
for the reverend gentleman I could suggest an easy solution of the 
difficulty. Let him act on his conviction as a clergyman, and leave 
the other side of the question for the politician to deal with.—I 
am, Sir, &c., A LAYMAN. 


PRAYER AND INDUCTIVE SCIENCE. 

(To rue Eprror or tur ‘* Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—Some little while ago you called attention to Mr. 
Seebohm’s interesting paper in the Fortnightly Review on the 
Christian hypothesis and the means of its verification. Will you 
allow me to make the following observation, as a contribution 
towards the investigation which he suggested ? 

The following are, I conceive, undisputed facts with regard to 
the Abyssinian captives, for whose release thanksgiving has to-day 
been offered throughout England. During the period of their 
captivity, and especially during the latter part, many prayers for 
their safety have been put up by many people who have believed 
that such prayers might be availing. Not only has the prayer for 
ail prisoners and captives been used as usual, but in many churches 
especial prayers have been asked on their behalf. During every 
moment of the same period, a single word from Kivg ‘Theodore would 


character of the King raised no presumption whatever against his 
issuing such a command, but very much the contrary. As the 
crisis of the campaign drew near, he appears to have vacillated in 
his intentions, and once at least been on the point of putting his 
prisoners to death ; in short, the probability of his ordering all his 
prisoners to be slain was very great, and the probability of hig 
doing what he did, namely, releasing his prisoners, notwithstanding 
that he defended his fort, was very small. Different minds will 
estimate differently the probabilities to which I refer, and I do not 
profess to have the means myself of weighing them exactly ; but 
the broad facts are, I take it, beyond doubt, that throughout, the 
success of our campaign, so far as regarded the release of the pri- 
soners, hung upon the whim and caprice of a barbarous and blood- 
thirsty savage; that success in that respect was prayed for, and 
success has resulted. 

These phenomena consort with the theory of there being a God 
who hears and answers prayer, and in whose rule and governance 
are the hearts of kings, and of His having been pleased to hear 
the prayers addressed to Him for the deliverance of the Abyssinian 
prisoners, aud to answer them. We may be content to accept the 
facts without any explanation, but I know of no other theory 
which can explain them. 

I do not for a moment suggest that the facts I have stated are 
any conclusive evidence of the eflicacy of prayer. I only submit 
that if the hypothesis of its efficacy related to physical science, no 
honest physical philosopher would neglect to record these events 
as an affirmative instance.—I am, Sir, &c., E. Fry. 


THE QUAKERS. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE ‘“ SpEcTATOR.”] 

Sr1r,—I notice a few words about the statistics of the Quakers in 
your last issue; perhaps you may think that some further figures 
may be of sufficient general interest to merit insertion. It is not 
the case, as you seem to infer, that their numbers are dwindling. 
They have been absolutely stationary for many years, and [ doubt 
if they ever were higher. ‘The influence of the body was always 
largely in excess of its numerical proportion, and has lessened not 
because the Society is weaker, but because the world is more 
enlightened. 

The Quaker statistics are certainly a study. Their annual 
marriage rate is 4 per thousand, while in the United Kingdom itis 
about eight. In England generally 1,000 persons will in a year 
have increased by nearly twelve; 1,000 Quakers will have lessened 
by 13. In Ireland 1,000 persons increase in a year by 9}, while 
1,000 Quakers fall off by 33. ‘These are, of course, mere birth 
and death rates, making no allowance for emigration. One more 
fact. While, among the public, the preponderance of women over 
men is something infinitesimal, about 2 per cent., among the Eng- 
lish Quakers it is nearly 12 per cent., and among the Irish 20 per 
cent. 

These are startling figures. As there is scarcely any emigration, 
the only explanation I can offer is that a large number of Quaker 
men marry out of the Society, and thus leave it. What the cause 
of the low marriage rate can be is difficult to tell. ‘The statisti- 
cians suggested some time ago that in similar classes of the nation 
generally it might be as low, but of this I have strong doubts. 
Certain it is that in no other body is there so large a proportion 
of celibates.—I am, Sir, &c., PRENO. 





THE PATERNAL POSITION OF BISHOPS. 
(fo rue Eprror or THE ‘ SpecTATOR.”] 
Sim,—A bishop may be a goose. So maya father. Yet fathers 
are “ officially exempt from having their folly commented upon” 
in such terms as “like a father and a goose,” by or to their 
children. Are even foolish fathers the worse for that official 
sacredness ?—TI am, Sir, &c., F. W. Harper. 





BOOKS. 
paws na 
PROFESSOR CONINGTON’S COMPLETION OF MB. 
WORSLEY’S ILIAD.* 
Proressor CONINGTON has in this volume done what is very 
rare in literary labour, —devoted a very great amount of time and 
work to complete the task of a friend, by whose name, rather 


than by Professor Conington’s, the whole translation will neces- 
sarily be chiefly known. By this he has no doubt added immensely 





ian Stanza. By 
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to the value of the late Mr. Worsley’s labour. A fragment, how- 
ever large, can never take its proper rank among the complete 
translations of any author, and though Mr. Worsley’s Odyssey 
was complete, and his //iad half-finished, so that three-quarters of 
Homer had been rendered by Mr. Worsley himself into his own 
elegant Spenserian verse, without the disinterested labour of 
Mr. Conington Mr. Worsley’s translation could never have 
been popular, and would have been known probably only 
to scholars. The difference between the value of a com- 
plete translation, and of one wanting the last quarter is 
far more than one-fourth, according to the very natural stand- 
ards of popular estimation. To know that you will be unable 
to finish the great story in the style and rhythm in which you 
have begun it will always be, with the majority of mankind, a 
very sufficient reason for not beginning it at all. We believe, 
therefore, that a greater and more disinterested literary service 
was never rendered to a lost friend’s work than Professor Coning- 
ton has rendered to Mr. Worsley’s, by adding the wanting twelve 
books, and rendering them with a care and polish not unworthy to 
stand beside Mr. Worsley’s. Original literary work of this kind is a 
region in which,—why, we scarcely know,—disinterestedness like 
Professor Conington’s is exceedingly rare. No man likes to 
merge his original work in another's, and that Mr. Conington’s is 
in every sense original work, except so far as he has adopted the 
rhythm and the manner of Mr. Worsley, is obvious enough. Yet 
Mr. Conington’s name will never be connected with the Jliad 
by reason of this volume, as it will very long, we believe, be con- 
nected with the eid. So much the more should we admire 
this noble and laborious tribute of friendship, and give Mr. 
Conington,—before this last instalment of Mr. Worsley’s Homer 
is allowed to coalesce in the popular imagination with that 
larger portion which is really Mr. Worsley’s work,—the in- 
dependent literary estimation which it fairly deserves. Of the 
volume now published, concluding the J/iad, only the first twelve 
stanzas of the thirteenth book (about four pages out of 322) were 
completed by Mr. Worsley before his death. 

We have always held that the movement of the Spenserian 
stanza is not very suitable to Homer, and specially unsuitable to 
the rapid and often dramatic movement of the Jliad. In the 
Odyssey there are numerous descriptive passages which are more 
complete and rounded off in themselves than almost any in the 
Tliad, which last always seem to lead up to action. Now Mr. 
Worsley manages his Spenserian stanza so as to reflect very 
pleasantly these comparatively clear still reaches of pure descrip- 
tion, and even the action in the Odyssey is usually so much more 
tranquil and idyllic than in the Jliad, that though we perceive 
the incommensurability between the rich Spenserian stanza 
(properly adapted to an idealistic allegorical vision, where 
the movement is the movement of the poet's fancy rather than 
of the narrative itself), and the regular march of the Homeric 
hexameters, we do not resent the dreaminess of the verse,—the 
inward melody produced by the quick-revolving wheels of the 
Spenserian rhyme,—as we do when we hear the muster of great 
forces in the J/iad. In many parts of the Jliad the Spenserian 
stanza gives the effect of an attempt to paint rapid motion by a 
series of pictures of different phases of rest,—an attempt to paint 
a cataract by picturing a number of eddies each completely 
centred in itself. But this is a criticism not on Mr. Conington’s, 
but on Mr. Worsley’s design, and we are now only concerned with 
the way in which Professor Conington has executed the unfinished 
part of it. 

Let us try Mr. Conington’s translation by the most characteris- 
tically Homeric tests, —some of them exceptionally favourable to the 
Spenserian rhythm, with its cyclical return of the rhyme into itself, 
—some of them exceptionally unfavourable. Perhaps the most 
favourable passages for the Spenserian stanza are those in which 
a long Homeric simile stretches over the surface of about a single 


stanza, while another is occupied in applyiug the simile to the- 


human action which is to be illustrated. We have a very good 

instance of this in the early part of Mr. Conington’s work,—near 

the opening of the fifteenth book, where Hector's onset is described, 

~- me sudden check when he reaches the serried ranks of the 
TeeKS :-— 


“ Quivered the javelins in their stalwart hands : 
Straight on they looked, and yearned for the death-lock. 
On plunged the Trojans: Hector led their bands 
Right forward ; as a boulder from a rock, 
Which wintry torrent down the steep doth knock, 
Loosening the stiff rock-joints with infinite rain ; 
High bounding it flies onward ; with the shock 
The wood rings; still it travels, till the plain 
Receives it; then no more it plunges, although fain. 


“So Hector: whiles he vaunted he would reach 
The Achaian camp and navy without let, 
Slaying and harrying e’en to the sea-beach ; 
But when at last their serried ranks he met, 
Steadfast he stood, with foot ’gainst foot firm set : 
| 
They with sharp swords and javelins doubly steeled 
Still thrusting, pricking, off the assailant beat, 
| Achaia’s sons: he, staggering backward, reeled, 

While in his followers’ ears his voice like trumpet pealed.” 

That is on the whole wonderfully faithful and sufficiently spirited, 
| —but the line ‘* which wintry torrent down the steep doth knock ” 
| is, it cannot be denied, more than quaint, grotesque,—both by the 
| elision of the article before ‘‘ wintry torrent,” and the use of the 
word ‘‘knock” instead of “‘ sweep” or ‘‘ push” for the impulse 
given by a torrent. And these faults,—the grotesque compression 
of phraseology necessary sometimes to get sufficient into a line,— 
and the use of old-fashioned rather grotesque expressions for the 
sake of the rhyme, like ‘*‘ knock ” here, and elsewhere odd preterite 
tenses (as ‘‘strook” for the preterite of strike),—seem to us Mr. 
Conington’s principal defects, and if we are not mistaken, defects 
rather more frequent than we find in Mr. Worsley’s part 
of the version. ‘The defect of the Spenserian verse itself is 
probably here at its minimum, and yet to our ears the re- 
curring rhymes in the course of the two stanzas, while the poet 
is tracing the continuous downward rush of the boulder, and 
where the mind does not want any pauses, nay, almost deprecates 
ledges to linger upon till it gets to the point where the onward 
course is arrested, are a little grating and superfluous. It seems 
to us that Lord Derby’s blank verse, though really much less close 
a translation, gives much more of the movement of Homer :— 


“* As some huge boulder, from its rocky bed 

Detached, and by the wintry torrent’s force 

Hurled down the cliff's steep face, when constant rains 

The massive rock’s firm hold have undermined ; 

With giant bounds it flies, the crashing wood 

Resounds beneath it, still it hurries on, 

Until, arriving at the level plain, 

Its headlong impulse checked, it rolls no more ; 

So Hector,” &c. 
There seems to be a real need in the mind to stretch itself, without 
the returning rests and pauses of rhyme, over the downward flight 
of the boulder. Yet Lord Derby both leaves out and adds more 
than Professor Conington. Certainly in Homer the wood does 
not both crash and resound, and probably only the resonance, not 
the sound of cracking timber, is conveyed by xruvées, And Pro- 
fessor Conington has given admirably the concluding words of 
the simile which express the permanent pressure of the boulder 
after it is arrested, the pressure which is needful to image Hector's 
living force when his onset is stopped by the spears of the Greeks. 
Mr. Conington’s “though fain” (sooijmevig wep) is essential 
to the living spirit of the simile, and concludes his spirited verse 
with its finest touch, the touch which expresses the moving force 
of the boulder even when the motion is come to an end. 

Let us take another test, the translation of the noble passage 
describing Hera, when, after being silenced and terrified by Zeus, 
but still as bitter as ever against his sympathy for the Trojan 
cause, she reaches the council-room of the gods on Olympus, and 
brings the message of his anger :— 

* Then ceased imperial Hera and sat down : 
Troubled were all the gods: a faint smile wrought 
Around her lips, but softened not the frown 
*Twixt her dark brows, while thus she spake her thought : 
‘Mere infants we, right senseless and untaught, 
Who rage at Zeus, and would his power arrest 
By word or blow: he recks nor heeds us aught, 
Sitting apart, and saith that of the blest 
In lustihood and strength he past compare is best.’” 
Mr. Conington’s expression here, that a smile ‘* wrought” round 
Hera’s lips, —(why “a faint smile,” by the way ? there is no hint of 
this in Homer, and it weakens the force of the contrast between 
the stormy brow and the smiling lips),—is fine, because it so com- 
pletely localizes the smile, and distinguishes it from anything 
which would express inward pleasure. But the necessity of fiud- 
ing a rhyme to “wrought” obliges Mr. Conington to put 
“thought” where we really want “wrath.” Hera does not 
speak her thought, but her passion, in what follows, and Homer 
expressly says 80, r&ovy 6: vewsoondsiow wernida, The rhyme there- 
fore weakens the verse, and the feeble quaintness of ‘ lustihood ” 
seems to us to dilute still further this savage growl of Hera at 
her lord. ‘The translation is fine and faithful on the whole, 
but both the exigencies of the rhyme and the infection of quaint- 
ness which the Spenserian stanza seems to cause, appear to us 
to weaken it. The worst effect produced by this metre is, how- 
ever, where the close of one verse interrupts a highly dramatic 





situation, as at the moment of Hector’s death. Mr, Conington 
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has, we think, needlessly allowed the close of the stanza to break 
the flow of Achilles’ vindictive passion, and so completely spoiled 
the effect :— 
* And Hector, faint and gasping, did entreat : 

‘ Now by thy knees, thy parents, I implore, 

Let not dogs tear me lying at the fleet, 

But take thou presents, brass and gold good store, 

In ransom from my sire and mother hoar, 

For my poor corpse, that Troy may honour me 

With meed of funeral flame when all is o’er.’ 

To whom Achilleus, frowning angrily: 

‘ Dog that thou art, have done: let knees and parents be. 


“ *Would that as surely heart and will were mine 
To carve and eat thy flesh, my maw to stay, 
As none shall ward off dogs from head of thine. 
Though treasures ten and twentyfold they weigh 
Here on the place, and promise more to pay, 
Nay, though with gold King Priam on his throne 
Should match thy weight, not then thy dam should lay 
Thy body on the couch, and wail her own, 
But dogs and rayening birds shall pick thee to the bone.’ ” 
The lengthening of the last line of the first stanza seems to us to 
rob it of all nerve. Beside Lord Derby’s admirable 
“Knee me no knees, vile hound, nor prate to me of parents !” 
it is Very weak, and the pause itself is radically bad. 

But, on the whole, the translation seems to us wonderfully good, 
and near to Mr. Worsley’s own mark. What jars us most are 
the manifold antiquenesses,—such as “‘ The Achaians wight,” ‘“ ere 
they joined in stour,” for instance, which occur in a single stanza, 
—expressions which seem to us, embodied as they are in the most 
fanciful and subjective of modern forms of verse,—to convey a 
false effect, what Mr. Arnold calls simplesse, rather than simpli- 
city. On the whole, as a work of art, Professor Conington's 
completion of Mr. Worsley’s graceful poem, cannot rank by any 
means with his own spirited and rapid Zneid. But it is wonder- 
Sully faithful, more faithful than we should have thought possible, 
often very spirited, sometimes poetical. And the defects seem to 
us to be rather natural consequences of the form of verse selected 
than due to any negligence of Professor Conington’s. As the com- 
pletion of another man’s conception and design, it is probably 
almost unequalled in literary history. 





THE LIFE OF AN OLD MAID.* 
A LITTLE story of but mild interest, but very skilfully and 


‘¢ T was a very modest girl,” she says, ‘‘and I think I should have 
been deemed a prude by the young ladies of the present day ; thus 
what I am about to relate, and the trouble it caused me, will be 
scarcely credited, nevertheless, I assure you my anger and distress 
were not feigned.” No doubt of it, and the same feeling which 
inspires such anger and distress at so very clumsy a practical 
joke, grows upon our poor Jemima, till we have an excellent 
scene between her, when she is a few years older, and a young 
gentleman, the brother of one of her pupils, and eight years younger 
than herself, who makes very fierce love to her, which she rather 
likes than otherwise, but which she knows she must refuse, and 
thinks it only decorous to repulse with even some affectation of 
‘* disgust :”— 


“He began to speak to me very quietly when his mother left the 
room. He told me thathe had considered my words well in the last 
seven days, and that he still adhered to his desire to make me his wife, 
He made me understand how much good I had done him, and that 
without my influence his career would be blighted, and that I should 
have to answer for a wasted life. I should hear of him going from bad 
to worse, and must ever remember I might have saved him. ThatifI 
would try and love him he would go forward and win laurels to cast at 
my feet. He was determined to riso in his profession, and was sure of 
success if I were at his side to stimulate him forward: if I persistently 
refused his love, all would be dark and dreary. I answered him ag 
calmly as he had spoken, thus :—‘ You cannot thank me now, Herbert, 
for saying that I never will be your wife; but the time will come when 
you will look back to this day and be grateful to me for saving you from 
marrying unwisely. You smart under my refusal now: when you area 
few years older you will choose some one for your wife who is nearer 
your own age, and who will enter into all your pursuits and grow old 
with you ; and one who will not be withered and worn, as I should be, 
while you are in your prime. Women age mitch sooner than men, and 
they need to marry those whom they can look up to. I should never 
reverence your judgment, and we should awake from our dream and 
find that we were miserably mated.’ Herbert hardly allowed me to 
finish the last sentence ; his calmness was fast disappearing, and when 
he spoke he was all excitement. He vowed eternal, unalterable love to 
me, and said it was no passing feeling that actuated him. He urged me 
to make some promise for the future ; he entreated me not to part with 
him without giving him one word of hope, and really worked himself up 
into such a state of frenzy that I did not know how to quiet him. At 
length he stopped from sheer exhaustion, and I rose to leave him, and 
held out my hand. He refused it scornfully, and before I knew what 
would be his next move, or could make my escape from the room, I was 
in his arms, and receiving a volley of kisses on my lips which came in 
rapid succession. This conduct on his part roused all my spirit. 
‘Herbert, let me go,’ I said, in loud tones. ‘You are forfeiting my 
esteem by this behaviour. How dare you treatme thus? Havel ever, 
by word or look, encouraged your folly? J hoped to have had the 
remembrance of a friend in you, now I shall look back on this our last 





pleasantly told, and far better worth reading than forty-nine of 
every fifty novels which pour out of the press for what publishers | 
are pleased to call our amusement. The old maid whose “ ups | 
and downs” are here recorded is a comfortable old maid, an old | 
maid not of the moralizing and sentimentalizing, but of the | 
affectionate and cosy kind, whose youth was eager and spirited, 

and whose old age, though slightly feeble and memorial, is not 
without humour and dignity. Jemima Compton is a daughter of 
one of the old Parliamentary officials who steadily supported Mr. 

Pitt; she finds at her father’s death that his marriage with her 

mother had not taken place till after her own birth, so that she is 

an illegitimate child, and left almost without property. An old 

Quaker friend and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Burnand, take her at 

first to their house to live with their daughters, but attached as 

she is to Charlotte and Olivia Burnand, she will not be dependent 

on any one, and her ‘ups and downs’ are chiefly experienced in the 

attempt to earn her own independence, first as a companion, and 

then as a governess. The merit of the book, which is very modest, | 
entirely consists in the truth and simplicity of the pictures which | 
are drawn in it, and the prim perspective in which the worthy old | 
maid orders her memories of the past. ‘The name is well chosen,— | 
she is a true Jemima. Exceedingly lifelike is the picture of, what 
was in the last generation, the regular type of spinsterish primness, 
gradually settling down upon a girl of naturally high spirit and 
warm heart. Our modern unmarried ladies have somehow, for the 
most part, contrived to see the needlessness of that professional old- 
maidishness which was so marked a feature among our great-aunts, 
and it is only among old ladies of seventy or upwards that we can 
study the type presented to us in this volume. When, during her 
father’s lifetime, poor Jemima drops her garter, and her chaperone, 
Lady Railton, allows her husband to play off a trick upon her 
by writing her a letter in the name of a somewhat aged admirer, 
assuring her that he wears it next his heart, and begging 
her to allow him to continue to do so, this very old-world 
practical joke causes a distress to Jemima who is then 
about twenty-five we imagine, which clearly foreshadows the 
kind of old maidishness which settles down upon her in later life. 
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| they express better than any others my state of mind. 





meeting with disgust.’ My words brought my young lover to himself 
again, and he humbly begged my pardon, and looked and appeared so 
contrite, that I held out my hand once more to bid himadieu. Herbert, 
softened, was more formidable to me than when he let his passion loose. 
I felt it would be well to shorten the leave-taking, for I was afraid of 
myself. I knowI have repeated these words several times over, but 
I rapidly shook 
hands with Herbert, wished him well, and was gone before he had time 
to answer me again.” 

Of course she meets Herbert again in later life, when he has a 
pretty young wife and girls of his own, and then the old-maidish 
element in her is admirably shown, for she cannot let bygones be 
bygones, but thinks it necessary to remind him most uncom- 
fortably of his former folly, and must, indeed, have given him a 
most uncomfortable moral sensation, which a lady whom we know 
calls “the Kicks” (we suppose from the attendant impulse 
to that sort of hysteric self-disgust which seems as if it would be 
best relieved by a violent tattoo with the heels on the floor) by 
saying :—‘‘ Old friend, was I not right in my decision some years 
ago? Iam worn and plain, while you and your wife are in the 
prime of life.” This was a terrible revenge ;—first, to refer to the 
old scene at all, and next, to call him ‘old friend ” in doing so, 


| which was both a sheepishness in itself and a cause of sheepishness 


to him. Only an old maid would have attempted to knit so 
awkwardly as this an utterly expired feeling with the totally 
different friendliness which she desired to substitute for it. The 
last blossom of this side of the good Jemima’s nature is admirably 
told in a later page :— 


“TI had come to the conclusion, after mature consideration, that 
women ought to be employed in every capacity which they could com- 
petently fill, and also that it was very indelicate for a lady to go into a 
draper’s shop, and be served by a man, especially if she needed any 
article of dress pertaining to her special toilette. I determined to make 
a stand, and only be served by one of my ownsex.....-- I did not 
tell Olivia beforehand that I would only be waited on by a woman, and 
thus astonished her as much as the young men in the shop by my 
question, ‘Is there any young woman who can serve me with the 
articles I require. I think young men have no business to monopolize 
all employment, and act in a capacity that would be far better filled by 
one of my own sex.’ The shopmen began to titter, and Olivia laughed 
audibly, and she could not trust herself to speak, or to remonstrate with 
me. The foreman stepped up to my side, and said politely, ‘ Madam, 
we have no woman who can serve you, all our hands are men; Iam 
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very sorry ; will you allow me to fetch the articles that you require ?’ 
—‘No, young man,’ I replied, ‘it is against my principles.’” 
This is very good, and the gradual ripening of this primness in 
Jemima,—who is a hearty sort of soul, without any natural starch, 
after all,—is one of the best artistic features of the tale. Of the 
external sketches it contains, none is so good as that of Sir George 
Dalrymple, the starched, tyrannical old man, who engages Jemima 
partly to be companion to, still more to be spy upon, his wife ; but 
partly also to read aloud to himself, and who, when he finds that 
she will not be the spy he wishes, makes the reading aloud a pro- 
cess of torture by the savage little digs and pricks which he inter- 
sperses, by way of commentary, in the readings. This man, and 
also the man who marries Charlotte Burnand, and who is a man of 
the same genus, but a different and nobler species, are admirably 
drawn,—much better, indeed, and with more originality than any 
of the women in the little book. Still, the whole is better than the 
parts. It reads really like what it professes to be, ‘‘ the ups and 
downs of an old maid’s life,” written down by the good old lady in 
her old age when the past was more to her than the present, and 
when she almost wonders at herself and admires herself for the 
spirits she could once boast, and the pride she had once displayed. 





ROMANISM AND RATIONALISM.* 

Mr. Kirxus discusses a variety of subjects in the volume before 
us. He has furnished us with essays on “Satire,” ‘‘ Convict 
Management,” and “ Mr. John Stuart Mill.” Then there are, 
besides, papers on “ Elizabeth and her England,” ‘* Model Ser- 
mons,” ‘* Ritualism,” ‘ The Logical Identity of Romanism, 
Anglicanism, and Evangelicalism,” ‘“ Mr. Lecky’s History of 
Rationalism,” and “ the New Reformation.” Of the first three 
essays we do not mean to speak in this article; there is no one 
feature in them special enough or sufficiently salient to demand a 
separate consideration. Only with reference to one of them we 
would venture to ask whether Mr. Kirkus has made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the working and very remarkable re- 
sults of the ‘‘ Irish Convict System,” for we can hardly suppose 
that if he had done so he would bracket together the names of Sir 
Joshua Jebb and Sir Walter Crofton, as if, after all, there were 
little to choose between the methods of prison discipline respectively 
pursued in England and in Ireland. As we need scarcely write 
for readers of this journal, folly and failure have characterized the 
former, wisdom and success belong to the latter. 

Omitting these three discussions, the remaining articles, now 
published in this separate form by Mr. Kirkus, though labelled 
“ miscellaneous,” are in reality of a peculiarly homogeneous 
character. We all naturally are inclined to advance in the line of 
least resistance, and we fancy that to a gentleman who has a 
“reverend” handle to his name, it is easier and more natural to 
write on technically religious or ecclesiastical subjects, than on 
those of a purely secular character. Accordingly, the six essays 
under review all reveal strongly the elective affinities of a pro- 
fessed theologian. We do not at all mean to affirm that Mr. 
Kirkus does not write on all the questions he has chosen to handle 
with intelligence and robust ability. On the contrary, though 
sometimes dashed with a coarseness which reminds us of some of 
the ultra-muscular pronouncements of Theodore Parker, there is 
always the felt presence of intellectual force in the pages 
of our author, and in the essay on Mr. Mill we discover 
the proofs of a very respectable metaphysical talent. At 
the same time, as we said, Mr. Kirkus naturally gravitates 
towards the ecclesiastico-theological sphere ; and in this region, if 
not a producer or creator of fresh thought and novel sugges- 
tion, he is a decidedly able distributor of several of the more 
advanced teachings of the day. In thus writing we intend no 
disparagement to our author. It is always the few who are chosen 
to inaugurate a new era, the few in whose hearts the primary battle 
is fought between letter and spirit, between tradition and the 
deeper revealings of God. But among the many who are called to 
mould and develop the fortunes of the struggle there are diversi- 
ties of gifts, and in this second category Mr. Kirkus is entitled to 
an honourable place. He has, to begin with, the merit of being 
able to state in a clear and logical way the crucial dilemma which, 
with more or less of distinct consciousness in the hearts of men, is 
now ranging the members of the Church and of churches alike into 
two opposing camps. Mr. Capes some thirty years ago anticipated, 
if our memory is not treacherous, this statement of Mr. Kirkus, 
though possibly the latter never met with the striking book on 

manism and private judgment. It may indeed be alleged that 
the world had not to wait for either of the two writers to give it 








definitions or new counsels on this subject; for, after all, what 
does either of them tell us which is not in substance identical with 
the essential conditions of the conflict between Christianity and 
Judaism, or of that between Protestantism and Popery? Possibly 
not, and possibly nothing, our author might reply, and yet might 
opportunely add, are the essential conditions of the antagonism 
between Rome and Protestantism really recognized or believed 
in by so many, that a fresh representation of what a former 
race of controversialists"would have called the status questionis is 
wholly superfluous? We cannot think so. On the contrary, we 
are convinced that there are multitudes among us who would be 
startled if brought face to face with an explicit exhibition of the 
reasons which have conspired to produce their respective acceptances 
or denials. To shield his old, evangelic piety from the darts of 
rationalism, Dr. Newman cut his way into the citadel of authority 
with the sword of private judgment, and Dr. Pusey.and Dr. 
M‘Neile comfort themselves in this day of blasphemy and rebuke 
by taking refuge together in the traditional stronghold of ‘‘ everlast- 
ing damnation” and “ plenary inspiration.” To follow Dr. Newman 
one must be guilty of the mortal sin of exercising one’s private judg- 
ment, because, if one takes a leapeven in the dark, it must be because 
one judges it best to doso. Toremain behind with the Ritualists and 
Evangelicals is only to subordinate the traditions of Rome to those 
of the Tudors and Geneva. Looking at these phenomena of the 
theological world, we see the rapiers marvellously change hands. 
At the same time, we must hold with Mr. Kirkus when he main- 
tains that Romanism, Anglicanism, and Evangelicalism are logi- 
cally identical. Common to the three is the conviction that a 
rigid dogmatic orthodoxy has been authoritatively given to the 
world by Heaven,—only Dr. Newman would say, with more of 
‘‘ rationalism,” that a ‘“‘developing authority” has been set up 
among us. They all alike insist that on the part of the laity 
certain dogmas of the past shall be regarded as infallible axioms 
or postulates. Up to these you may laudably inquire, but to 
transgress these limits is to lay sacrilegious hands on the “ faith 
once delivered to the saints,”"—as if ‘‘ the faith” were not fidelity 
to Christ, which only noble souls in their lives strive to maintain, 
but a sort of enshrined Koh-i-Noor which any company of parish 
beadles could quite efficiently guard from harm or theft. This 
amazing, but widespread, conception of the subject-matter of 
Revelation as a stereotyped set of formal propositions, involves 


and would crush out the manifold play and interfusion of thought 
and feeling, of reverent doubt and joyous surrender, the humility 
of conscious intellectual fallibility, and the trust in the divineness 
of the heart’s deepest affirmations, as ethical inspirations from the 
spirit of perfect charity; nor less, the educative significance and 
value of the successive events of the individual life, with their 
varying suggestions and associations, their lights and shadows, 
and receding horizons, which must surely all be efficient elements 
in the formation of an enlightened faith. Itis a conception, more- 
over, which tends to sunder the relation between moral perception 
and purity of heart, and would justify us well nigh in supposing 
that belief in the Trinity and belief in the rule of three were quite: 
of a kindred character. Socially considered, this hard-and-fast 
notion of a ‘‘ deposit” of crystallized dogmas, entrusted exclusively 
to a sacerdotal custody, or to the Church at large, but the guar- 
dianship of which demands no special gift, on the part of the 
watchmen, of either intellectual capacity or high spiritual cha- 
racter, necessarily repudiates all development or progress. It 
puts the golden age of the Church in the past, and not in the 
future, to which the Apostles and Christ himself directed the 
heart and hope of humanity, and it is associated with the 
strange hypothesis that the grand aim of Christianity was by 
means of certain definite prescriptions to save men from some 
terrible arrangements in the next world, instead of its seeking, as 
we believe its first purpose to be, to secure a divine society, or 
Kingdom of Heaven, here. 

In his essay on the “New Reformation” Mr. Kirkus writes. 
vigorously and clearly on these and kindred topics; and in most that 
he says on such important subjects as the following,—the atone- 
ment; on the bibliolatry which regards the Bible as a statute 
book, instead of a history, written by men who were variously 
moved by the Divine Spirit ; on the pe rilous extravagances of the 
sacramentarians, and, finally, on the hope which that which is 
likest God within the soul commands us to entertain of an ultimate 
submission of all hearts to the inexorable love of God,—we 
cordially agree with him, and beg to thank him for his essays, in 
which he states his conclusionsso forcibly. Mr. Kirkus would com- 
pel his readers to meet this interrogation, and answer it manfully : 





* Miscellaneous Essays, By Rey. William Kirkus, LL.B, London: Longmans, 





Is a dogma true because others have asserted it ? or is it to be 


the denial of both individual faith and social progress. It ignores . 
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believed, and only believed, because all noblest considerations, 
those drawn from art, from nature, from the schools, from the 
Bible, from conscience, from human experience, from all that the 
Son of God, who is “Light of light,” must have said and done, 
command us to say this truth is from God, and if inwoven into 
our daily and all-day life, would make us Godlike ? 

But whilst sympathizing so largely with Mr. Kirkus, we must 
protest against the language in which he repeatedly indulges when 
he speaks of the Church of England. We condemn as emphati- 
cally as our author does the blended servility and truculent 
intolerance of several of the Elizabethan prelates. We can with 
difficulty imagine that any Englishman in this nineteenth century 
would in any lawful assembly stand up and defend the policy of 
Archbishop Parker, of whom Fuller quaintly says that he was “a 
Parker, indeed, careful to keep the fences, and shut the gates of 
discipline against all such night stealers as would invade the 
same.” But Parker’s immediate successor was Grindal, who, as 
every schoolboy knows, so far from lending himself as a submis- 
sive tool to the orders of the Queen, fearlessly remonstrated with 
Her Majesty when she issued her command for the suppression of 
+¢ prophesyings,” and told her bluntly that ‘‘ to deal thus peremp- 
torily in matters of faith and religion was the anti-christian voice 
of the Pope’s ‘Sic volo, sic jubeo stet pro ratione voluntas.’” 
Elizabeth—need we write ?—visited the plainspoken Primate with 
some very palpable tokens of her hot displeasure ; but there were 
some things that Grindal dreaded considerably more than the 
wrath of the Queen. He never retracted his opinion, and she 
mever forgave him. Again, there was a certain parish priest 
in the days of Elizabeth who won from his contemporaries 
the honoured appellations of ‘‘ the Father of the Poor” and “ the 
Apostle of the North.” ‘This was Bernard Gilpin, a man of 
wholly heroic mould. His feats of calm courage and dauntless 
daring are too familiar to be repeated here, and yet Mr. Kirkus 
writes, ‘* The Establishment could contain only the feeble or the 
dishonest.” Again, ‘* The clergy of the Establishment persecuted 
for themselves with the contemptible spitefulness of slinking 
cowards ;” and finally, ‘‘the Anglican Establishment had not a 
single claim upon the acceptance of the nation.” We are not 
going to hurl back coarse words at Mr. Kirkus, but we must own 
that these statements of his filled us with amazement. For if the 
Establishment had no claim on the acceptance of the nation, how 
has it come to pass that for three centuries the majority of the 
mation has accepted it, and that even now, thousands who, like 
ourselves, look upon the Irish Church as a mockery, a scandal, and 
measureless injustice, entertain towards the Church of England 
the loyal regard which is never elicited except by an institution 
which at once represents and secures the interests of truth, of 
liberty, of order, and of progress? Surely the Establishment, 
which enlisted among its defenders such men as Jewell, and above 
all, Richard Hooker, could contain others than “only the feeble 
-or dishonest ;” and any one who remembers the magnificent perora- 
tion of the fourth book of the Ecclesiastical Polity (if we do not 
owe an apology to our readers for thus speaking) will hardly be 
brought to believe that the claims of the ‘ Reformed religion—a 
thing at the Queen’s coming to the crown raised as it were by 
miracle from the dead,” to use Hooker's words,—could commend 
themselves only to knaves or idiots. 

Indeed, the blot in these essays is the author’s misunderstanding 
-of the place and function of the National Church. It has not yet 
occurred to him that the Establishment is not a compromise, but a 
«comprehension, and though in one passage he evidently puts a strain 
-on himself to acknowledge how helpful to the cause of free inquiry 
certain English clergymen have been, just because, being members 
of the Anglican Communion their testimony might a priori be pre- 
sumed to be given on the side of orthodoxy, still his antecedents as 
-& Nonconformist affect his judgments of the Church continually. 
If Mr. Kirkus will study again the history of the English Church 
until it culminates in the issuing of the Magna Charta of her 
liberties,—the decision of the Privy Council in the case of the 
Essays and Reviews—we cannot but believe that in candour 
he will admit that instead of ‘ the Church being the slave of the 
civil power,” the clergy of the English Establishment are in pos- 
session of a freedom to inquire and proclaim their convictions 
which, excepting the Church of Holland, is not enjoyed by 
the ministers of any other Church, much less of any sect, as 
perbaps Mr. Kirkus may happen to know from experience, in 
Christendom. 

If our author will but reconsider the relations of the Church 
of England to the past, to the present, and to the future, how she 
combines conservatism and progress, revering the wisdom of other 
days, but free to assimilate the larger thought and life of our 


century ; if he will but reflect that on three of the most momentous 
theological questions, inspiration, justification, and, the continu- 
ance hereafter of the divine restorative discipline, the Church 
has renounced the dogmatic attitude, and left her clergy in full 
liberty to prophesy respecting them in such manner as to each 
of them shall seem best fitted to aid in the growth of goodness in 
his congregation, we venture to say for him that he will discover 
that the “stagnant pool” beside the stream of progress is not, ag 
he has affirmed, the National Establishment, but rather that outside 
sectarianism which, regarding the State as a profane institution, 
sunders its own theological convictions from the general interests 
of the country, and so ceases to participate in the onward advance 
of our country’s civilization. The sect is hopelessly committed to 
its little ‘‘ism.” It is built on the logic of yesterday. It is im- 
prisoned in an unprogressive rationalism; but the Church, the 
organ of the whole national life, at once represents the past, and 
is free to follow whithersoever the Divine Spirit shall lead her, 
bound by no dogma, but trusting in the aspirations of faith, and 
hope, and charity. 





A NOBLE WOMAN.* 

Tue first volume of this story is unquestionably good. Mr, 
Jeaffreson has bestowed upon it some of his best work, and before 
we came to its close we hoped he had at last worked himself free 
from many peculiarities of style and thought which have seemed 
to us considerable blemishes in his earlier books. We were, how- 
ever, disappointed. ‘The author's ability may pass unquestioned; 
he could, we all understand, had it so pleased him, have written 
three volumes as clever as the first; it is the more annoying that 
he has not so pleased. Two veins of thought run through the 
book unpleasantly intertwined, the one tender, touchingly true, 
and absolutely pure; the other cynical and somewhat coarse; and 
the incongruous mixture of these two forces will be most felt by 
those who perceive that the tale is wanting in dramatic power; 
there are few pages without the author’s direct criticism on the 
creatures of his brain. Still it is a story which will be read with 
interest, notwithstanding its artistic defects. 

The scenes are principally laid in a country town which possesses 
the peculiar advantage of bordering upon three counties; the 
opening chapter, in which the peculiarities of character resulting 
from geographical position are delineated, is in Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
happiest style. After observing that ‘‘the rural mind is apt to 
over-estimate the greatness and dignity of its local magnates,” he 
shows the weighty mental influence brought to bear on one small 
spot by the fact of its necessary emancipation from local prejudiees. 

‘‘ Now the ordinary folk of the Carlton Cross Border are preserved 
from this proneness to a debasing idolatry by the number as well as 
conflicting opinions of their provincial deities. Instead of pinning their 
faith to one mighty Custos Rotulorum, they are critical about heads of 
counties, and pay their court alternately to three great lords. The 
farmer, indignant at what he conceives to be the tyranny of a local 
justice, has the consolation of knowing the exact limit of the despot's 
jurisdiction. On this side the river Wandle the leading gentry are 
yellow, on the other side they are blue—in a political sense. North of 
the Windrush the clergy encourage prayer-meetings, and gather pence 
for the Church Missionary Society; on the southern bank they ride in 
pink and see no harm in whist. Hence it happens that the inferior 

ople of the Border are saved from the common error of supposing 
that gentlefolk are all of one mind, and that if a tenant ventures to differ 
from his squire on a matter of politics or sport he is guilty of a heinous 
offence against public order and morals.” 

In this favoured locality lived the two friends whose lives are 
traced in these pages,—James Stapleton, a masterly sketch (which 
almost tempts us to wonder why the author, who draws men with 
such infinitely greater skill than women, did not call his book by 
another and more appropriate title), and Hercules (familiarly, 
Herrick) Kingsford. Both men are admirably drawn. The 
doctor’s father and father’s forefathers for six generations had 
been doctors in that same county town; and his consulting- 
room is almost a museum of antiquated and exploded instru- 
ments of the scientific skill of an older day, living not in- 
harmoniously side by side with the microscope, the galvanic 
battery, and chemical apparatus of more recent date. His 
highest ambition was to maintain the honourable name and place 
won for him by his father, to mitigate human suffering, and 
win blithe Bessie Clayton, who, to our minds, lives in these pages 
with far more intense hold upon us than the heroine, for whom 
we wait through nearly two volumes, and who somewhat disap- 
points us when she appears at last. Herrick is a photograph 
certainly not taken under too strong a light, his prototype may be 
found almost anywhere ; he is the rising representative of a pushing 
family, all determined that this man should take his place among 








* 4 Noble Woman. By J.C. Jeaffreson. Loudon: Hurst and Blackett. 
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«‘ the landed gentry of the Border,”—the heir of many sacrifices all 
made for the one object of securing his aggrandizement,—a small- 
gouled, selfish man, with a smooth tongue, for the Kingsfords 
« had a knack of asserting themselves by extolling others. Their 
outspoken adulation implied that they had a right to sit in judg- 
ment on their neighbours.” It is all, page after page, most clever 
writing, but we must be pardoned for suggesting one root defect 
in it. The two men here described could no more have 
come into the intense friendship with which the story 
commences than oil could be made to coalesce with water. 
Under any other circumstances than those given they might ; but 
they were “schoolmates.” The veneer of hypocrisy in boyhood is 
very thin, and the radical badness of Herrick’s nature is just the 
kind which must too often have come across honest James Staple- 
ton’s path to allow him, in the nature of things, to be so thoroughly 
deceived. The man who in after life sacrifices honour, friends, 
children, remorselessly to his own private selfishness, may deceive 
everybody else ; but his intimate schoolmates know him for what 
he is. So, not to kill our respect for James Stapleton, whom we 
cordially like, we mentally alter our author's dates, and make this 
singular friendship commence somewhat later, when there was no 
room in the doctor’s mind for distrust, and the rough work of 
fife had numbed the intuitive perception which stands simple 
natures in the stead of keener analytical faculties. 

The love story is beautifully told. Bessie Clayton, the reputed 
niece and heiress of the greatest Radical in the town, the rich 
old Cornelius Kilderbee, is the prize towards which the eyes of 
both the young men have turned. Herrick, in compliance with 
the whole scheme for his personal aggrandizement, waives old 
family feuds, the difference of party and (as he estimates it) 
difference of rank, and woos the girl for the sake of her goodly 
portion ; and James, who has worshipped her with a love which 
has grown only stronger through long years of struggle, difficulty, 
and waiting, finds himself outwitted by his friend. 

To our great relief, there is no after repentance on Bessie’s part ; 
to her life’s close she believes in her husband thoroughly,—quite 
a refreshing episode in modern fiction. James marries a cousin, 
whose one recommendation, in his case a strong one, is that she 
loves him ; and then for some while the story drags, till its 
interest revives in the history of the children of the two marriages. 
Geraldine is the heroine, the noble woman of the story. She 
inherits all old Kilderbee’s money, is exceptionally beautiful and 
exceptionally good, at least, so we are to understand, but for the 
credit of womanhood we must observe we believe her case the most 
common of all, simply resolving itself into a contempt for money 
wherever higher interests are at stake. She and Samuel Stapleton 
are in love with each other, arein reality, except for the absence of a 
few formal words, bound to each other absolutely. She is required 
to sacrifice herself to save her father and brother from ruin, and 
to marry a man to whom she is utterly indifferent, but of whose 
real character she is ignorant. She promises, but meanwhile it may 
not be forgotten by so doing she sacrifices her lover as well as her- 
self. Many asweet, gentle-natured woman, witha highly sensitive 
organization, would have done the same thing. A noble woman 
would have discovered some other way to obtain her object than 
by perjuring herself and wrecking the happiness of another. Of 
course, all comes right in the end ; but Mr. Jeaffreson had it in his 
own hands to have made such a much nobler solution of her diffi- 
culty that we feel annoyed he should have missed the mark. It is 
acurious book; much of it reminds us of the slight jar we ex- 
perience in listening to soliloquies uttered on the stage,—we could 
not know them if they were not uttered, but, perhaps, we wish we 
«ould, Just so, Mr. Jeaffreson makes several of his characters 
say aloud that which in real life they might have felt, but would 
mever have embodied in outward expression. Thus, Bertie Godsall 
might have felt mad rage against the woman she believed to have 
‘deceived her, but that while maintaining and continuing to main- 
‘tain the outward semblance of civil intercourse she should have 
given utterance to the following tirade is simply inconceivable :— 
. “But your golden chains were not strong enough to bind your pri- 
,Soner, who had foolishly donned your fetters. He broke away from you, 
treating you with the contempt that you deserve—treating you as cruelly 
as you treated Lemuel Stapleton. He tossed you aside, as soon as he 
had taken time to consider all the consequences of marriage with a 
‘woman who for the sake of gold could sin against every instinct of 
. Woman's nature. Ho tossed you aside in contempt, and has begged me, 
— I am no heiress, though I am but the portionless child of an 

most bankrupt father, to accept the position into which you vainly 
tried to buy your way. You have good reason to congratulate me, For 
28 you have just now reminded me with characteristic malignity, I do 


dove the man whom you vainly tried to marry for the sake of the wealth, 
the station, the power that will now be mine.” 


After this we scarcely expect to read, — 





“ Even so truthful a woman as Hercules Kingsford’s daughter, by her 

regard for social appearances, no less than by a sense of duty to her 
father, his wife, and Felix Vincent, was induced to play a hypocritical 
part in her demeanour to the mistress of Capel Park, whither she accom- 
panied her father and Lady Archer to the balls and dinner parties with 
which Bertie repaid the hospitalities of the Border quality.” 
Lady Archer, Herrick Kingsford’s second wife, may be true draw- 
ing; but the lines are coarse, and the subject most unpleasant. 
The not very young widow of an officer who has treated her with 
great brutality, she plots with her brother's aid to marry Kings- 
ford, and govern him and his estate for their sole benefit, and she 
succeeds, contriving even to escape from the final ruin which 
overtakes her husband. James Stapleton’s mother, the eccentric 
little old lady, who, with all her devotion to her son, can never 
realize that he is really the head of the practice she believes to be 
her own, with her impetuous determination to get her own way, 
and her graceful breaking down when she does not; is well 
sketched; so also is the narrative of Cornet Kilderbee, some of 
whose favourite aphorisms are worth remembering. 

The book will be read; will, very probably, be, in the popular 
sense of the word, a success, as Mr. Jeaffreson’s works generally 
are; and we are by no means prepared to endorse the words of a 
well known writer who has said, ‘‘ Fiction has no right to exist 
unless it be more beautiful than reality,” believing always that the 
real possesses more beauty than it is given to any one man to 
realize in a lifetime ; and beauty is not absolutely wanting here, 
though much that a touch might have converted into some of its 
higher phases has been washed out by the under-current of cyni- 
cism which ruus through the book. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Foul Play. By C. Reade and Dion Boucicault. (Bradbury and 
Evans.)—We cannot find it in our hearts to criticize this novel formally 
or at length. We might as well analyzo the chemical composition of a 
strawberry with the cream already on the plate. It is an utterly absurd 
story, the joke of a great raconteur rather than a deliberate literary 
effort of skill; but nobody lays it down unfinished, or forgets the inci- 
dents, or disbelieves the adventures till he has done reading about them. 
It is as vain to criticize its details as to criticize the details of the 
Arabian Nights, and we have no more business to point out that guano 
and tropical rains could not exist on the same island, than to point 
out that the seal of Solomon could not have kept the Genius in 
the box after the fisherman had broken it. The convict-clergy- 
man-Crichton, Robert Penfold, is an impossibility; but he is not 
more impossible than Haroun Alraschid, and the world has 
agreed not to boggle about him. If a writer like Charles Reade, 
who has given us Christie Johnstone to show what he can do in tlie con- 
densing way, and the Cloister and the Hearth to display his power in 
the amplifying way, chooses to indulge in such a divertissement, it is no 
business of-his readers, who, if they get a fow improbable incidents, 
obtain also half-a-dozen descriptions, like that of the foundering of the 
scuttled ship, which not three men alive could have written except 
Charles Reado, If Foul Play were written to show how artistically its 
author could weave a romance, it must be pronounced a partial failure, 
for the incidents are not artistically natural, but there is no proof of any 
intention of the kind. Had there been, the author of Hard Cash would 
scarcely have so huddled the later English scenes, in which a greedy sailor 
puts his fortune through a wall he does not know where, and a detective 
assists at a condonation of afelony. The design was, we take it, simply 
to write a story exciting enough to bear division into weekly parts, and 
to prove that the design has been completely fulfilled, we have only to 
ask the opinion of any person who has read the first two volumes 
and mislaid the third. If he is raging with impatience, the book is 
a success ; if not, then not. 

“The Word was made Flesh.” Short Family Readings on the 
Gospels for each Sunday of the Christian Year. (Hunt and Co.)— 
Readers who are in the habit of lamenting the obscurity of Mr. 
Maurice's writings, should be very much obliged to the author, or 
authoress, of this little volume. The book contains nothing, as far as 
we can judgo, that is original; but the “short readings” are very 
clearly put together, and are always of sustained interest. The writer 
adheres with remarkable fidelity to the main thesis stated in the title,— 
“the Word was made flesh,”—and, without any unnatural straining, 
succeeds, as we think, in showing that the teaching of each successive 
“ gospel” either assumes or directly proclaims the incarnation. The 
incarnation itself, however, is regarded not only as the great central fact 
and crowning miracle of human history, but as the constitutive principle 
of human nature. Accordingly, the author would say that when a man 
“ ¢omes to himself” he awakens to the consciousness that he stands in 
an indissoluble filial relation to the Father of Spirits, and that, instead 
of having to make spasmodic efforts to “come to Jesus,” as the popular 
theology invites men to do, the Divine Spirit has apprehended him. On 
this side of Christian truth,—the law of the Spirit of life, as St. Paul terms 
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it,—the pages before us are full of lucid and terse statement. At the same 
time, we must express our wish that the writer had indicated a more decided 
conviction as to the continuance of the “reign of law.” For in several of 
the readings, as in that concerning “the rich man and Lazarus,” we 
have failed to recognize that element of hope for all men, which is 
absolutely necessary, as it seems to us, if our liberal theology is to be 
consistent, if our philanthropy is not to wither at its root, and if the 
noblest minds among us are to be retained in the Christian ranks. It 
were surely far better that the divine life had not been bestowed upon 
men, than that it should ultimately prove to them not an “egg,” or 
germ of developing good, but a tormenting “ scorpion,” a kind of Devil’s 
gift, rather than that of the perfect Father. We cannot but think that 
on a revision the author will paint in a bit of light on the horizon. 
But with this protest against an apparent acquiescence in the final 
triumph of evil, we can honestly and cordially recommend the book to 
all our readers, and especially to clergymen. These comments on the 
gospels for the day were prepared for the family at home, while at some 
distance from church in the country, by one of its members, confined to 
bed by illness. We are afraid that the pulpit fare was not so good for 
food as this effort to supply its absence. 

Handbook of Fictitious Names. By Olphar Hamst, Esq. (J. R. 
Smith.)—Some short time ago we noticed a biographical sketch of 
Quérard by the writer of this work. In this work he endeavours to 
emulate Quérard himself, and to do for the pseudonymous literature 
of England and the nineteenth century what Quérard did for a wider 
field. Woe cannot say that Mr. Olphar Hamst comes up to his prede- 
cessor, but then he is far more modest in his pretensions. What he 
does is to publish the real names of authors who have written under 
assumed names. If people wish to know who is “ The Hertfordshire 
Incumbent ” or the “S, G. O.” of the Times, they have only to turn to 
the present work, where they will find a great many similar revelations. 
So far as we can judge, Mr. Olphar Hamst is a correct writer. We may 
safely say that his work is not complete, inasmuch as his own real name 
is not given in it, and we cannot believe that the name on his title-page 
proceeds from his godfathers and godmothers. How he has managed to 
steer himself safely through the mass of such names as “A Lady,” “A 
Layman,” “Scrutator,” &c., we cannot divine ; but he tells us there are 
at least a dozen different writers using the last signature, and more than 
fifty using tho first who cannot be identified. This fact alone would be 
an excuse for many shortcomings. Fortunately, no one can discover 
the shortcomings unless he knows as much as Mr. Olphar Hamst him- 
self on the subject. 

One Foot in the Grave. (Saunders and Otley.)—If this story is, as 
we suppose it to be, a first effort, it shows considerable promise. The 
style, if sometimes incorrect even beyond the limits of colloquial licence, 
is easy and natural, and the principal characters are real and lifelike. 
If the crowd of unnecessary personages, who are numerous to a most 
perplexing degree, were dismissed, the effect of the whole would be 
vastly improved. There are two in particular, a hideous old woman 
and an intriguing young one, who do not help the story in the least, 
and whom it would be a great relief to get rid of. But the hero and 
heroine, the young squire, who resolves, against his own better 
thoughts, to marry for money, and ends by falling very honestly in 
love, and little Catharine, who behaves so prettily under all the troubles 
of her heiress-ship, are a really charming pair, with whom we are glad 
to have made acquaintance. 


Mozart: a Biographical Romance. From the German of Heribert 
Rau. (Leopoldt and Holt: New York.)—In this tale, which has been 
translated into fairly good English by Mr. E. H. Sill, we find introduced 
the main incidents of the great composer’s life. It is not free from a 
certain tediousness and sentimentality, and is sometimes disfigured by 
inflated language which, to those at least who are not affected by a 
musical furore, is not attractive, or even intelligible ; yet, on the whole, 
it is a very pleasant and readable story. The first part especially, 
which treats of Mozart’s childhood, we found particularly charming. It 
gives us the stories, all, we believe, perfectly authentic, of his marvel- 
lous precocity of musical genius,—as, for instance, how at four years old 
he composed a difficult sonata for the piano; but yet contrives with 
considerable skill to represent not a phenomenon, but a genuine child, a 
a merry, simple, loving, and loveable little thing. There were, as is 
well known, darker shadows on Mozart’s after life, but the author has 
handled his subject with tenderness and delicacy. 


Poor Humanity. 3 vols. By the Author of No Church, &c. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—It is a pleasure to meet the writer of No Church 
and Mattie, a Stray, two admirable sketches of life which, not to speak 
of other novels of nearly equal merits, are themselves sufficient to 
make the reputation of their author. Poor Humanity, a title which 
advertising has made even odidusly familiar to us, was, we believe, first 
published in the pages of a cheap popular magazine. (It would, we think, 
be more candid in publishers and authors if this fact of previous publi- 
cation were invariably stated on the title-page.) It bears some marks 
of its origin. It is decidedly prolix, as being written for those who 
like to have plenty of print for their money. It is careless in style, and 
sometimes even vulgar. A fascinating man is said, for instance, to have 
been “an awkward customer for a sentimental woman to encounter ;” 
and we meet with the strange word rantism for a tendency to rant. A 





more important difference from the writer’s previous works is the 
disposition to rely for effect more on incident and less on character, 
The plot, however, it must be said, is skilfully managed, nor is there an 
undue amount of startling events. The allowance of one murder to 
three closely printed volumes is not excessive. But of the marvellously 
faithful description of the life and manners of certain classes of the 
poor we have less than we have been accustomed to from the same pen, 
nor does what we have show such careful execution. In the main, the 
subject of the tale is one which the writer has often treated before,—the 
struggle of the outcast, whether criminal or standing on the brink of crime, 
towards better things; and he handles it with delicacy and skill. The 
character of the returned convict, George Carr, alias Hewitt, is finely 
drawn, and there is much dramatic power in the way in which the 
hideous shapes out of the past from which he is seeking to escape 
gather round the man. A more ambitious sketch, the stern clergyman, 
Theodore Gifford, is hardly so successful. Generally, the gentlefolk 
attract us less than the lower class. But the story, on the whole, is one 
which we can heartily recommend. 


The Law of Commons and Waste Lands. By Charles J. Elton. 
(Wildy.)—Mr. Elton’s volume is very welcome, and is likely to be useful, 
not only to lawyers, but to the public in general. It discusses with great. 
learning and with an exhaustive fullness a subject of very great interest 
and importance. Within the moderate compass of 300 pages there ig. 
contained a minute examination of the law from the very earliest period ;: 
and every position which the writer takes is fortified by a reference to 
authority. We would direct special attention to chapter xiii., treating 
of the Statute of Merton, and other Statutes of Approvement, a source 
from which even in the present day danger is to be apprehended of 
undue enclosure; and also to chapter xiv., ‘Of the Rights of the 
Public over Waste Lands.” It seems impossible to withhold assent from 
the writer’s doctrine that the public as such have no rights in or over com- 
mons, which they can enforce so as to prevent enclosure. The right of 
traversing waste lands at will, or what is learnedly called the servitus 
spatiandi, seems to rest on such uncertain principles as to render it most 
desirable that Parliament should interfere to remedy this grave defect 
of the law. A measure which, while providing compensation for the 
extinction of individual right, should preserve for our urban and oppidan 
populations whatever breathing spaces are still left in this crowded 
country ought not to be delayed any longer. 


Maud Mainwaring. By Cecil Griffith. Three vols. (Saunders and 
Otley.) —There are some elements of interest in this story, but there is 
not more than enough of it for one volume, and it is most unneces- 
sarily spun out into three. The description of Maud Mainwaring’s 
home with which the book opens, and of the shifts to which the family 
is put by the extravagance of the father, promises well for the whole 
novel. Further complications are induced by the half declared love of 
Basil for Maud, her discovery of the cheque just wet with his name and 
of the paper full of his signatures. But, after all, these things come to 
nothing. Basil Strickland might have proposed at any time with quite 
as good reasons as he has for proposing late in the third volume. The 
secrets, to the discovery of which Maud has looked forward with such 
terror, are disposed of far too easily. The rival love affair comes to so 
regular a dénouement that it need not have delayed us for a single 
chapter. There is some good character sketching (not quite character 
painting) in Maud Mainwaring, and the tone is pleasant, but we had a 
right to expect more than this, and we are disappointed. 


Success. 3 vols. By G. Prole. (Chapman and Hall.)—Surely the 
initial “G.” must conceal a feminine name. It is thus that we account 
for finding the second master of a country grammar school described as 
having “ the regulation military moustache and whisker, and wearing a. 
very light suit, and studs, rings, and watch-charms of gorgeous appear 
ance.” This reconciles us to the breach of etiquette which the hero 
commits-when as a freshman at Oxford he calls upon a stranger whose 
appearance happens to strike him; and this mitigates our surprise 
when in after life he takes his seat upon the bench, and addresses to his- 
brother magistrates an impassioned appeal on behalf of an accused 
prisoner at the bar. But even female authorship scarcely accounts for 
the presence of a party of rebel Arabs at @ fort in northern India. These 
will doubtless seem to the writer very petty and trifling criticisms. We 
will pass to something else. The hero thus addresses his first love:== 
“ Any number of years hence you and I will contemplate the career of 
a man who was ambitious and benevolent, successful and philanthropical + 
wif was praised and respected in high places, whose name was sur~ 
rounded by a wreath of laurel, whom all his compeers mentioned with 
grateful affection, and the poor cried out loudly to bless. This shall be 
my part, Bessie.” Did the most insufferable prig ever talk like that? 
The fact is that the author knows nothing of life, or wholly wants the 
gift of expressing what she knows. The strange blunders into whieh 
she falls about matters of fact are only symptoms of the ignorance and 
want of power which she betrays when she attempts to deal with 
character. Her purpose and the moral of her tale are excellent. The 
man who wins success at the cost of all that would have made his life 
sweet and noble; and the man who seems to fail in all his purposes and 
yet wins the true greatness, might have been the themes of a fine novel. 
Further in praise we cannot go. 
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Under the Rose. By H. G. Keene. (Bell and Daldy.)—Mr. Keene is an 
accomplished writer of poetical verse, which, could it always keep up to 
the level of its highest excellence, might be called poetry. Most of these 
poems, he tells us, were written in India; the reader will be pleased 
at the tinge of local colour which this circumstance gives them, and 
which distinguishes them from the multitude of equally elegant verses 
which he meets with in these days of general culture. In “ Perhaps,” a 
poem which we remember to have seen and admired some time ago in a 
magazine, Mr. Keene expresses with much force and pathos the regrets and 
speculations of a dying man, and reaches, we think, his highest point. 
From the “Indian Idyll” we quote a fow lines which will illustrate his 
power of graceful expression rather than his thought, which is always 
pure and just, and sometimes even noble :— 


“ The sun of this wild land is bright, but deadly is its glare, 
And poison loads the gales and rains of all the livelong year. 
My labours, too, are fameless here—all joyless every feast— 
My soul is sick for freedom from this weary, weary East. 
Oh, for the breeze so pure, though chill, the sun, though weak, so kind. 
A crust of bread from day to day, with health and peace of mind, 
And the voices of our children never absent from our hearth, 
And gladness in the garden plots, where bees and birds make mirth, 
And in the end, the old churchyard, with two green mounds of earth!" 


After these two pieces, the sonnets please us most. 

Caliphs and Sultans. By Sylvanus Hanley. (L. Reeve.) — We 
have in this volume a collection of tales omitted in the usual edition of 
the Arabian Nights. Mr. Hanley thinks that Lane’s translation is too 
literal, and that the charm of these stories has nothing to do with “the 
peculiar phraseology and Moslem tone of thought with which they have 
been imbued by Arab story-tellers.” We cannot agree to this. To us no 
version is tolerable after Mr. Lane’s, exactly because it preserves so 
faithfully the Oriental colouring. This colouring must, we should 
think, be to any one but a child the real attraction of the Arabian Nights. 
Neither for genuine imagination nor for humour can they be compared to 
the popular tales of Europe ; but there is an unfailing delight in the world 
of new habits and thoughts to which they introduce us. In the incon- 
gruous Western dress which Mr. Hanley'’s process of rewriting has given 
them they altogether fail to interest us. As for the stories themselves, 
‘they are of the average quality. That which has always struck us as 
being the most charming in Lane’s collection, and which we do not 
remember to occur in the common editions, the story of “ Jullanar of the 
Sea,” we are surprised not to find here. The best thing in the volume 
is, we think, one of the anecdotes of Xailoun the Silly. Xailoun goes 
to market with an ass, which he means to sell. Two rogues see him ; 
one of them slips the halter off the beast’s neck, the other puts it on 
himself. After a while, the ass being now driven out of sight, the latter 
exclaims, ‘‘ Thanks to thee, O Prophet! for my restoration to the shape 
of man ;” and explains that he had been changed into an ass for beating 
bis mother. “Goin peace,” said Xailoun, “it is rather hard that I 
should lose by your conversion, but of course I can’t sell you.” Arrived 
at the market, he sees his own ass exposed for sale, and exclaims, “Oh! 
you incorrigible wretch, you had barely an hour to run home and beat 
your mother, yet you must needs go and doit.” Mr. Hanley would, we 
think, have done well to omit from his volume a few passages which are 
most unnecessarily coarse. 

Historical Difficulties and Contested Events. By Octave Delepierre, 
LL.D. (Murray.)—M. Delepierre discusses various historical questiens, 
some about which the learned still differ, and others about which they 
have come to an agreement, without, however, entirely destroying the 
popular belief. Whether the Colossus bestrode the harbour of Rhodes, 
whether there was ever such a personage as Pope Joan, may be taken as 
specimens of the latter class; the history of the library of Alexandria 
and the fate of Jeanne d’Arc belong to the former. M. Delepierre, who 
seems to have consulted all the available authorities, generally takes the 
sceptical side, and sometimes, we think, goes too far in his scepticism. 
Some of the details of the story of William Tell, for instance, are very 
probably fabulous, but tho fact of their occurring in various legends does 
not actually prove them to be so unless they are intrinsically incredible. 
It is not impossible that Gessler may have heard of the trial of shooting 
at an apple on a child’s head, and determined on putting it to a practical 
proof. And surely there is evidence for Charles V. having ordered the 
Performance of some ceremonies which were, at the least, very strange 
and unusual, in anticipation of his death. There was something of this 
hypochondria in his blood, and it came out very strongly in some of his 
descendants. In one instance, that of Jeanne d’Are, M. Delepierre takes 
the romantic view, believing that the Maid was not burnt at Rouen, but 
lived to be happily married afterwards. 

Two Thousand Years Hence. By Henry O'Neil, A.R.A. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—This is by far the most offensive appearance which Lord 
Macaulay's Now Zealander has yet made. A certain Governor Robin- 
80n, living in A.D. 3867, addresses to his friend at Auckland a number 
of letters in which he describes English life as he finds it to have been 
about two thousand years before that date. A writer who affects to 
saan, the position of remote posterity assumes a character which it 

*pparently easy, but'really very difficult to support. He must avoid 
, dogmatism of tone, which is sure to offend readers who never can 
orget that he is really a contemporary, and he must preserve the due 
ON eg of what he relates. Mr. O'Neil, we think, fails in both 
oryee It is intolerable to find a hundred controversies on various 

and political questions settled in the most off-hand fashion by one 





whom we know to be no better informed than ourselves, and it is 
equally ludicrous to see the prominence given to trifles which we feel 
sure must be forgotten before two, not to say twenty, centuries are past. 

Poems. By B. G. Hosmer. (Riverside Press, Cambridge, U.S.) 
The Mexican. By John M. Dagnall. (American News Company, New 
York.)—These are two volumes of verse by American writers, and 
are of much the same quality as hundreds of other volumes of home 
production of which reviewers probably see more than the public. Of 
! Mr. Dagnall the Boston Transcript says:—“If any Englishman should 
contemptuously ask now, ‘ Who writes an American poom ?’ we should 
triumphantly answer, ‘John M. Dagnall.’” We cannot see anything 
more noticeable than the extraordinary vigour with which Mr. Dagnall 
expresses the ononess of a married pair, — 


“we ou 
From this hour,’ he said, ‘art man and wife.’" 
Mr. Hosmer writes like a man of culture and refinement, but fails to 
interest us. 


The Church, the Ministry, and the Sacraments. By R. G. Clark, 
M.A. (Saunders and Otley.)—There is nothing remarkable about this 
book, except it be that Mr. Clark, who is a High Churchman, recognizes 
the value of other modes of thought, especially of the Evangelical 
revival, and that he writes with moderation and fairness. It seems 
strange that one should have to compliment a theologian on preserving 
the ordinary decencies of controversy, but the praise has not yet grown 
so common as to lose its value. It does not strike us that Mr. Clark's 
criticism is of the highest order. We find him, for instance, quoting 
the Epistle of Barnabas, apparently without any doubt but that it was 
written by the companion of St. Paul. His most successful attack is 
on the doctrine—certainly, we should think, not very susceptible of 
defence—of hypothetical regeneration in baptism. Certainly, on this 
question of baptismal regeneration, the Evangelicals, between the fires 
of the High Churchmen and the Dissonters, are in an exceedingly un- 
comfortable position, but this is a very wild expedient of escape. 

Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. By S. Baring-Gould, M.A. Second 
Series. (Rivingtons.)—Of the second series of the Medieval Myths 
some are better known than others, but to all of them Mr. Baring-Gould 
brings the same patient investigation and perspicacity of interpretation. 
Some of the legends he traces through nearly all the known mythologies 
of the world, as, for instance, that of St. George, the signification of 
which, he says, is “ The maiden which the dragon attempts to devour is 
the earth. The monster is the storm-cloud. The hero who fights it is 
the sun, with his glorious sword, the lightning flash. By his victory 
the earth is relieved from her peril.” Our author thoroughly investigates 
the monstrous legend of St. Ursula and her eleven thousand virgins, 
and many of our readers to whom the skull-bedecked Church at Cologne 
is familiar, will be surprised to hear that the Virgin Martyr is no ther 
than the Teutonic Isis—the Suabian Ursel or Hérsel, a relic of whose 
worship is still to be found in some of the agricultural parts of England, 
in the observance of Plough Monday. On the “Legend of the Cross” 
Mr. Baring-Gould has brought to bear an immense amount of research as 
to the employment of that holy ensign as a religious symbol, even in the 
earliest ages of the world, long before Christianity had adopted it as its 
symbol. To many persons tho following extract will possess the charm 
of novelty, if it have no other recommendation, “I am satisfied that we 
make a mistake in considering the Dissent of England, especially as 
manifested in greatest intensity in the wilds of Cornwall, Wales, and 
the eastern moors of Yorkshire, where the Keltic element is strong, as 
a form of Christianity. It is radically different, its framework and 
nerve is of ancient British origin, passing itself off as a spiritual Chris- 
tianity.” Mr. Baring-Gould’s book contains an immense deal of matter 
that will be interesting to many besides the mere antiquary or student 
of folk-lore, and we can cordially recommend it to our readers. 

True of Heart. By Kay Spen. (Virtue.)—We do not remember to have 
seen before the nom de plume of Kay Spen, but if this is a first essay it 
is a very happy one. It is a tale of domestic life, told in the simplest, 
most unaffected way, with no inconsiderable amount of humour, and 
with pathetic effects, produced by genuine literary skill rather than by 
the coarse machinery of tragical events. The dialogue is remarkably 
easy and natural, and the writer even achieves success where great 
novelists have often failed,—that is, in the letters which she introduces 
into her story; theze are really charming in their way, and convince us 
that, in theory at least, the art of letter-writing is not lost. Neither 
critics nor readers will be disposed to cavil at sundry moral changes, 
rather marvellous, perhaps, in themselves, which happen to the dis- 
agreeable people, in order that the nice people may be made happy. We 
have no fault to find except with the caricature of an old-maid aunt 
Cissy, which is introduced towards the end of the tale, and which seems 
an exception to the general soberness and truths of the writer's outlines 
and colouring. 

The Theory and Practice of Cricket. By Charles Box. (Warne.)— 
Mr. Box hardly fulfils the large promise of his title, but contrives, 
nevertheless, to make a sufficiently amusing book out of the scraps of a 
cricket learning which seems vory extensive. He is happiest, we think, 
in his commentary on the laws of the game, introducing into it some 
shrewd remarks, some very strange incidents, and not a few difficult 
questions in what may be called the casuistry of cricket. Here is one of 
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the facts which are stranger than fiction. A batsman played the ball 
into his own breeches-pocket. He might not touch it with his hands, 
any ono of the field that got hold of it would be considered to have 
caught him ont. Accordingly, ho set off, followed by the ficld, endea- 
vouring to work it out with his bat, an effort in which, very much to 
his credit, he succeeded. And here are two questions which it would 
not be easy to answer. Can it be said that a ball is “lost” when it is 
lodged in a furze bush, and can be seen, but cannot be got out? Isa 
bishop, fielding as long-stop, justified in stopping the ball with his 
apron. 

Clouds and their Combinations. By Elijah Walton.—Mr. Walton is a 
connoisseur in clouds. He has described and drawn some scores of 
combinations, from the “ plain cloud,” to the cloud which seems to pile 
its masses into the semblance of mountains or cathedrals, from the 
fleecy cirrhus to the cumuli displaying the most glorious effects of 
colour. Mr. Walton thinks artists should study clouds before they 
paint them, a rule neglected by too many landscape painters, and his 
analyses are intended to help them to the necessary knowledge. The 
work, though slight, seems carefully done, and the names forthe different 
combinations are happy and expressive. 

Handy Book of the Flower Garden. By David Thompson. (William 
Blackwood and Sons.)—We can heartily recommend this sensible and 
practical guide to all who, with small means and perhaps smaller experi- 
ence, take a delight in rearing flowers, and desire to see their gardens 
gay and well ordered all tho year round. Those who do things ona 
large scale will find many valuable suggestions in its pages, but its chief 
merit is that it brings a wide experience and practised skill to bear upon 
the difficult art of managing a succession of plants with limited accom- 
modation, that it does not scorn to adapt itself even to the needs of those 
who have nothing more than a “spare room” to give to their winter 
stock. The directions are so plain, and the advice so judicious, the lists 
of plants so well selected, and the opinions on the arrangement of flower 
beds and the selection of colours so sound, that we are sure his readers 
will thankfully own how much they owe to Mr. Thompson's “ practical 
directions.” 

An Index to the Times Newspaper. (Samuel Palmer.)—This is the 
first number of a work which it is proposed to publish quarterly. Great 
labour has evidently been expended in drawing it up. Those who have 
ever to undergo that most wearisome and irritating toil, searching 
through the file of a nowspaper, will find in it a great saving of time 
and temper. 

We have received new editions of Mrs. Jameson’s Memoirs of the 
Early Italian Painters (Murray), of Celestial Objects for Common Tele- 


scopes, by the Rev. T. W. Webb (Longmans), and of the Handbook of 
School Management, by P. W. Joyce (M'‘Glashan and Gill, Dublin). 
Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues have been republished (Tegg), with very 
numerous additions and corrections, by Mr. J. A. Smith, intended to 
bring this very useful work up to the level of modern science. Leaves 
JSrom Our Journal in the Highlands appears in a cheap and convenient 
volume. We have also to acknowledge a very elegant little reprint of 
Beckford’s Vathek, a great romance, which is not as generally known 
Ly this generation as it should be. For a third edition of Dr. John 
Robertson's Pastoral Counsels, a well known essayist, who signs himself 
“A. K. H. B.,” has written a preface which contains some interesting 
personal recollections of the author, aud some reflections on cathedrals. 
and other matters which might have been well spared. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
Adams (J. W.), Ulric and Ilvina, and Miscellaneous Poems, 12mo (Kerslake) 
Armstrong (J.), the Apocalypse, and St. Paul's Prophecy of the Man of Sin, 








Publishers—s @ 
26 























er 8vo. (Hamilton) 8 6 
Ashe (1.), Medical Education and Medical Interests, 12mo ...........0.+ (Fannin) 40 
Baedeker's Handbook for Rhine and N. Germany, 12mo (Williams & Norgate) 6 6 
Barwell (R.), Treatment, &c., of Curvature of the Spine, cr 8vo ... (Hardwicke) 6 0 
Bemrose’s Guide to Matlock, Chatsworth, &c., 12M0.........s0ssssseseeeee Be: 10 
Bible Atlas, with Explanatory Notes by S. Clarke, 4to... , 16 
Birds (The) we See, and the Story of their Lives, 16mo.. 10 
Black's Guides—Scotland, Harrogate, Leamington, Yor 10 
Brinton (D. G.), The Myths of the New World, cr 8V0...........ceeceeees (Triibner) 10 6 
British India Classics—Gray’s Poems; Lady of the Luke, (Longmans) each 2 0 
Burns’ Poetical Works, 12mo (Marr) 10 
Cooley (A. J.), Pharmaceutical Latin Grammar, 12m0...........0++ (Groombridge) 5 0 
Denman (J. L.), What should we drink? cr 8vo (Longman) 26 
Drew (G. 8.), Korah and his Company, &c, 12m00 .......cs.sescesseeeeees (Skeffington) 26 
English Reprints,—Ascham’s Toxophilus, 12mo ......... .(Murray & Son) 10 
Farrar (F. W.), The Fall of Man and other Sermons, 12mo, ...(Macmillan) 6 0 
Flirts and Flirts, or a Season at Ryde, 2-vols post 8V0 .......cseseceeeeeees (Bentley) 210 
Fowler (J.), Prayers for Public Schools, cr 8vo (Simpkin) 16 
Fox (W. J.), Collected Works, Memorial Edition, vol 12, cr 8vo0.............0 (Fox) 50 
Gems of Irish Scenery, Photographs, with descriptions, 4to ............++ (Duthie) 21 0 


Henty (G. A.), The March to Magdala, 8vo 
Johnston (R.), Civil Service Tots, feap 4to . 
Keble (J.), The Christian Year, facsimile of first ed, 2 vols 12mo (Parker & Co.) 76 
Leigh (C. A.), A Homeward Ride, and other Poems, 12mo ............ (Longman) 36 
Macdonald (A.), Handybook of the Law relative to Masters, &c.,8vo (Mackenzie) $6 
Mapother (E. D.), The Medical Profession, &c., 12mo (Fannin) 50 
Miiller (J.), The Christian Doctrine of Sin, trans by Urwick, 2 vols 8vo (Clark) 21 0 
Plans of Flower Gardens, Rosaries, &c., 8v0 .........+++ (Cottage Gardener Office) 50 














Pulleyne (Mrs.), Francesca’s Love, a novel, 3 vols cr 8VO ........ poneencent (Tinsley) 31.6 
Reynolds (E. M.), Modern Methods in Elementary Geometry......... (Macmillan) 36 
Riley (H. T.), Memorials of London and London Life, &c., imp 8vo...(Longman) 21 0- 
Roy (G.), Lectures and Stories, cr 8vo, cloth (Marr) 20 
Scott (Sir W.), Poetical Works, Roxburgh ed, vol 7, 12m0 ........0000..0000 (Black) 36 
Senior, Journals, Conversations, &c., relating to Ireland, 2 vols .(Longman) 210 
Sketch (A) of the History of Grammar, 12m0, cloth ..........cececeeeees (Longman) 16 


(Hardwicke) 53 0 


Sowerby’s English Botany, vol 8, imp 8vo 
.(Parker & Co.jeach 10 


Taylor’s (Jeremy) Holy Living and Holy Dying, new eds. 















Tupper (M. F.), “Rock” Protestant Ballads, cr Svo ..... (Simpkin) 10 
Urlin (8. D.), Law of the Office of Trustee, new ed, 12M0  .........000.0000 (Sweet) 12 0 
Vasco, a Tragedy, 12mo. (Long ) 36 
Whitmore (W. J.), Croquét Tactics, 8vo, cloth (Cox) 26 
Willie and Lucy at the Sea Side, royal 16mo..,........... ereuene sounatnnsheceses (R. T.8) 20 
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LFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Perfect in all its arrangements. 200 Apartments, 
large and Elegant Public Rooms, Promenade Terrace 
1,000 feet in length facing the Atlantic. Board, if de- 
sired, at a fixed sum per day or week. Table d’héte 
daily. Address, Mr. Bohn, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR LAMPS, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. STATUETTES in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-Room erected expressly 
for these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2, 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and ne Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 








LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactoryand Show-Rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807. 
SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 

ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA and PERRINS, 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worth- 
less imitations, and should see that LrA and PERRINS’ 
names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally, 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 

AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 

will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 

youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 











LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards sireet, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


|S ge en SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. 








Panis EXHIBITION.—TWo GOLD MEDALS, 


IEBIG’S COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
of MEAT, as distinguished from “ LIEBIG’S 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more 
used for all sorts of extracts. Warranted genuine and 
of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, whose signature is 
onevery genuine jar. Cheapest and purest stock for 
Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthening for 
Children and Invalids. 1lb., 148; 4$lb., 78 6d; 31b., 48; 
2oz., 28, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best beef-tea. 
Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian Warehouse- 
men, Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, of Crosse 
and Blackwell, and all wholesale houses, and of Liebig’s 
Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark lane. 


MPERIAL SAUC E— 

In half-pint and pint bottles of IMPERIAL 
MEASURE, unequalled for pungency and flavour, and 
of high digestive qualities. Useful with every dish. 
Manufactured only by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen and the Emperor of the French, 
Soho square, London. Retail of all grocers, druggists, 
and oilmen. 


EPSINE.—SILVER MEDAL.— 
Paris Exhibition, 1867.—Morson’s Pepsine Wine, 
Globules, and Lozenges—the popular remedy for weak 
digestion. Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 
$1, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, W.C. Bottles from 3s. Boxes from 2s 6d, 
globules in bottles from 2s. 











j OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS. 
j —HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 2,138. 
In lieu of and more durable than painting and grain- 
ing. Plastered walls, ceilings, doors, or other surfaces 
covered with any real wood selected. Special designs 
in any style, and estimates free. 
Show Rooms—26 and 27 Berners street, London. 


Sp ip eet dg be MINERAL WATERS. 
kK) By Special Appointment to Her Majesty and 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Every bottle is protected 
by a label having name and trade mark.—Manufac- 
tories, London, Liverpool, Derby, Bristol, Glasgow, and 
Malvern. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s per 
ream, 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, and 
6s 6d per 1,000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 
Is per 100. 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per 100— 

DOUBLE THICK CREAM WOVE “Club-house 
Note, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five'colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 48 6@ 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies- 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 53; 
three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 4s 6d: 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz, 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free. 

Established 1841. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Persons of gouty and rheumatic tem+ 

peraments will have occasional attacks from their 
inevitable enemy, however prudently they attempt to 
keep him at bay. The peroxysms of gout, rhe’ 
and that fearful combination rheumatic gout, may be 
rendered less frequent in their assaults, and mu 
mitigated in their severity, by the use of these cleansing 
and corrective r di After {¢ the it 
part with warm water, this cooling and soothing Oint- 
ment should be assiduously rubbed upon the skin for 
some distance around the immediate seat of suffering, 
and these purifying and aperient Pills should be taken 
in such doses and at such intervals as raay be necessary 
to act daily on the bowels twice or thrice briskly. 
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This day is published, No. XIL, for JULY, of 

TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 
Price One Shilling. Conducted by EpmunD YATEs, 

The SECOND VOLUME of TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE is now ready, price 8s. 

Cases for Binding Vols. L. and IT. may be had of the Publishers, 1s 6d each. 


The MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A. Henty, Special 


Correspondent of the Standard. 1 vol. 8vo. [Ready this day. 


A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. By the Author of ‘‘ Alto- 
ether Wrong,” “Dacia Singleton,” &c. In 1 vol. 8yo, with illustrations of 
the Alhambra, Escurial, &., 15s. [Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by the Author of “The WOMAN in WHITE.” 
The MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. Reprinted from 
All the Year Round, 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


The RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author 


of “East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


The ROCK AHEAD: a Novel. By Edmund Yates, 
Author of “ Black Sheep,” “ Kissing the Rod,” &c. 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


DIANA GAY. By Percy Fitzgerald. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
A New Novel. By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” &. 
3 vols. [Vow ready. 


The LOST LINK. A Novel. By Tom Hood, Author of 
“A Golden Heart,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


The DOWER HOUSE. The New Novel by Annie Thomas 


(Mrs. PENDER CuDLIP), Author of “Calied to Account,” &c. 3 vols, [Vow ready. 
JOHN HALLER’S NIECE. By Russell Gray, Author of 


“Never—for Ever.” 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


FRANCESCA’S LOVE. A New Novel. By Mrs. Edward 


PULLEYNE, 3 vols. [This day. 


WILD as a HAWK. A New Novel. By Mrs. Macquoid, 
Author of “ Hester Kirton,” “Charlotte Burney,” &. 3 vols, [Just ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





ALL THE BEST BOOKS OF THE SEASON ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided 
of all forthcoming Books of merit and general interest as they appear. 


First-Class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 


The JULY LISTS of BOOKS recently added to the Collection, anq 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, 
are now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 


oer Oe ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
CHAMRMAN—General Sir FREDERIC SMITH, K.H., F.R.S. 
Policies payable during life, indisputable, not liable to forfeiture. 
The ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, and EAST INDIA LIFE DEPARTMENT, 


affording peculiar advantages to Officers and others in the Navy and Army, is under 
the especial patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 





The Report of the EODROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY for the year ending 
1867, presented to the Ordinary General Meeting held on May 13, 1868, stated that— 


The Premiums on the New Life and Guarantee Policies issued during 








the year amount to £40,271 10 0 
The Fire Premiums on New Business for three-quarters of a year 

(this branch of Business having been discontinued in September 

last) amount to ...... e 14,993 11 6 
Total premiums on the new business of the year .......cccccceseeeereneee 55,265 1 6 
The gross amount received in Premiums during the year was ......... 363,250 5 3 


The Life, Fire, and Guarantee Claims paid during the year were, 

including Bonus additions .... 238,051 15 11 

The progress of the Society's Premium Revenue continues satisfactory, it having 
reached, in 1867, the sum of £363,250, as against £349,143 in 1866. 

The EUROPEAN is specially authorized by the Imperial Parliament to guarantee 
the fidelity of Government officials. 

The Annuity Tables, offering special advantages to Annuitants, and full particu- 
lars of the popular principles of this Society, will be found in the new Prospectus, 
which will be forwarded to applicants post free. 

OFFICES, 
17 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, and 316 REGENT STREET. 


HENRY LAKE, Manager. 


HE IMPERIAL GALLERY, MILAN.—The BUILDER 
of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 5d, contains :—Fine View of the Entrance to the 
Victor Emanual Gallery, Milan; Views of Fountains Abbey, Yorkshire; Villa 
and Cottage Architecture; Sharpe on Lincoln Cathedral; a Light and Air Case; 
The Triumph of Christianity; and various other Articles; with all the Art and 
tary News.—1 York street, Covent Garden, and all Newsmen. 











MESSRS. BELL AND DALDY’S LIST. 


NOW READY.—FOR THE GARDEN. 
A New Edition, with Supplement, 8vo, half-bound roan, 6s 64. 


The COTTAGE GARDENER’S DICTIONARY. 
Containing the New Supplement describing all the New Plants, Fruits, and 
Vegetables discovered up to January, 1868, By George W. JouNnson, Editor of 
the “ Cottage Gardener,” &c., &c., 


NOW READY.—FOR TRAVELLERS TO ITALY. 
The Second Edition, cloth, 8vo, price 14s. 


POMPEII: its History, Buildings, and Antiquities. 


An account of the City, with a full description of the Remains and of the recent 
Excavations, and an Itinerary for Visitors, Edited by T. H. Dryer, LL.D. 
— with nearly 300 Wood Engravings, a large Map, and a Plan of the 
forum. 





NEARLY READY.—FOR THE SEASIDE, 
In 14 vols, royal 32mo, price 21s. 


REPRESENTATIVE POETS of THREE 


COUNTRIES—MILTON, BURNS, and LONGFELLOW; comprising the 
complete Poetical Works of Robert Burns, Milton's Paradise Lost, Paradise 
Regained, and the Poetical Works of Longfellow, all beautifully printed at the: 
Chiswick Press, choicely bound in cloth, and put into a neat box, uniform with 
the Pocket Volume Shakspere, price 21s. 


NEARLY READY.—FOR THE SEASIDE. 
The Fourth Edition, in 13 vols, royal 32mo, price 21s. 


The POCKET VOLUME SHAKSPERE, comprising 


all his Plays and Poems. Carefully Edited from the First Folio Edition by 
THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, beautifully printed at the Chiswick Press, very choicely 
bound, and issued in a neat box, price 21s. 


FOR THE SEASIDE. 
In 1 handsome vol. post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


CHARLES LAMB.—The ESSAYS of ELIA and 


ELIANA. Forming by far the most Complete Edition of these charming 
Essays ever published. Comprising all his Essays, Tales, and Miscellaneous 
Papers: some fine passages have been restored to the “ Essays of Elia,” and 
“Eliana” consists of papers which are almost unknown to the readers of the 
present day. 
By special arrangement with Messrs. Moxon, Messrs. Beut and DALDY have 
been enabled to publish in this Edition all the COPYRIGHT ESSAYS of ELIA, 


Also, separately. 
CHARLES LAMB— 
The ESSAYS of ELIA. Price ls. 


The LAST ESSAYS of ELIA. Price ls. 
ELIANA: witha Biographical Memoir. Price 1s.. 


Post 8vo, 38 6d. 


S. T. COLERIDGE.—The FRIEND: a Series of 


Essays. By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 
Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


S. T. COLERIDGE.—BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA: 
Biographical Sketches. Together with TWO LAY SERMONS, By SamvueEt. 
TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LITERATURE and its PROFESSORS. By Taomas. 


PURNELL. 

“It is refreshing to find how lucidly he can write, and how graphically he can 
present in the shortest sketch the salient features of the person or period under 
review.” —Athenxum. 

“Sans y avoir peut-étre pensé, M. Purnell a écrit une cuvre révolutionnaire,”— 
L’ International, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE LIFE of LAS CASAS, the Apostle of the Indies, 
By Artuur HELPs, Author of “ Friends in Council.” 

“This volume is what it claims to be, a short yet sufficient life of the remarkable 
man whose career is traced throughout its lengthened course of 92 years, and it 
will be welcomed as an addition to our store of biographies of men whose example 
we are not rich enough in virtue to be able wholly to forget, and whose patient 
endurance of opposition and energetic resistance to the selfish maxims of their own 
age, ought to be an encouragement to those who have the same conflict to wage and 
the same resistance to maintain in these our own days.”—Jolin Bull. 





Second Edition, rewritten and much enlarged, with Maps, Diagrams, and Tables, 
price 7s 6d, 
GUIDE to the PYRENEES, especially intended for the- 
use of Mountaineers. By CHARLES PACKE. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


— 





Now ready, price 2s 6d, 
HAT SHOULD WE DRINK? An Inquiry suggested 
by Mr. Beckwith’s “Practical Notes on Wine.” By James L. DENMAN, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 











ARCLAY, SON, and CO. (late Field 
ENDS 8? ©—CANDLES with SELF-FITTING 


Prize Medal Paraffine Candles.. 1s 8d per Ib, | delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval. 
~~ i Cd. | FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners | to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 








ASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—. 


SOFAS, the Best Made. 300 different shapes 
constantly on view for selection and immediate | Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 


Illustrated PRICED LIS@S of Overlan 4 Trunks,. 
Lea her Bags,, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 





VERY FAMILY SHOULD KEEP 





an Paraffine Candles .... : 6d ,, ewes pene, 
Petro-Stearine ION escsintehisnnnaiinien ow WM , street, Oxford ee eee ao 
Stearine Candles Isda > street. An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 
mt Wax and Sperm Candles........... - lod ,, 


. line Transparent Candles with plain 
12 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
M*; ESKELL, SURGEON DENTIST, 








the Author of “Pure Dentistry, and What Have always in stock from six to eight suites of DEAL 
| omy us;” “Painless Tooth Extraction Pa en a BEDROOM FURNITURE, each set apart in a separate 
a lly Applied;” “ Dental Surgery,a Practical Treatise,” 
4 er may be consulted daily as hitherto from 10 to 
lock, at his only. residence, 8 Grosvenor street, 

few doors from Bond street.) 





Grosvenor square. ( 


the FAMED TONIC BITTERS (Waters” 


and SOW, Porranman Cover neam, W. Quinine Wine), for strengthening the system. Sold by 


EAL BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
HEAL and SON 


grocers, oilmen, confectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, the original makers, 
2 Martin's lane, Cannon street, London. 


INDIGESTION. 





196, 197, 196 Tottenham Court road, Lond, W. ORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS —A 


HEAL and SON, Torrennam Court RoaD, W. 


Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
S2ld everywhere, in bottles, 1s 144, 2s 9d, and 1is. 
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IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.— 

A Competitive Examination of Candidates will be 
held by the Civil Service Commissioners in March, 1869. 
The competition will be open to all natural-born sub- 
jects of Her Majesty who, on the Ist of March next, 
shall be over seventeen and under twenty-one years of 
age, and of good health and character. 


IVILSERVICE of INDIA.— 
Examination of 1869.—Copies of the Regulations 
(which differ in some respects from those issued in pre- 
vious years) may be had on application to “ The Secre- 
tary, Civil Service Commission, London, S.W.” 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The next 
ANNUAL MEETING will be held at NORWICH, on 
Wednesday, August 19, and the following days, Pre- 
SIDENT—J. D. HOOKER, M_D., D.C.L., F.RB.S., F.LS., 


&e. 

Notices of Papers proposed to be read at the Meeting 
should be sent to G. GrirritH, M.A., Assistant-General 
Secretary, 1 Woodside, Harrow. 

Information respecting the Local Arrangements may 
be obtained from the Local Secretaries, Norwich. 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—A 
LADY, about to reside in Stuttgart for the 
Education of her Daughter, aged Seventeen, wishes to 
TAKE CHARGE of TWO or THREE YOUNG 
LADIES, whose Education she would superintend. A 
comfortable and healthy home with a French Pastor 
and his wife (German) is offered. French and German 
habitually spoken. Musical Studies at home, or at the 
Conservatorium. Terms moderate. Good introduc- 
tions. 

References:—Dr. CARPENTER, F.R.S., Registrar of 
the University of London; Mr. Commissioner HILL, 
Heath House, near Bristol; ARTHUR RYLAND, Esq., 
solicitor, Birmingham. 

Address A, Z., 56 Regent's park road, London, N.W. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 

President and Visitor—The Lord Bishop of 
WORCESTER. Head Master—The Rev. ARTHUR 
FABER, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of New College, 
Oxford. 

Sons of gentlemen are educated at a moderate cost, 
and pupils are prepared for Oxford or Cambridge, and 
for Military and Civil Service examinations. There is 
&# Modern Department distinct from the Classical, 

Scholarships of considerable value are attached to 

he College. 

Pupils are boarded with the Assistant-Masters, 
subject to the approval of the Head Master. 

Full information onapplication to HENRY ALDRICH, 
¥sq., the Secretary. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION 
for LADIES. 
TUFNELL PARK, CAMDEN Roap, LONDON. 

Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas per 
annum; fee for Residents in Middle School, 40 Guineas 
‘per annum; fee for Residents in Elementary School, 
30 Guineas per annum, Payment reckoned from 
entrance. 

Governess Students received. Certificates granted. 

For Prospectuses, with list of Rev. Patrons and Lady 
Patronesses, address Mrs, MOREL, Lady Principal at 
fhe College. 

Scriptural teaching under the superintendence of 
Rev. W. McCall and Rev. J. Wright. 

MASTERS, 
Lectures—By Various Lecturers. 
English—Mr. Wood and Mr. Home. 
Latin—Mr. Wood. 
French—Messrs. Des Portes and De Meillac. 
‘German—Herr Hirschfeld. 
Italian—Signor Pistrucci. 
Spanish—Senor Vives. 
Piano—Mr. W. Macfarren and Mr. C. Gardner. 
Singing—Herr Bosen and Mr. W. H. Monk. 
Drawing—Mr. Gandee and Mr. Sims. 
Dancing and Calisthenics—Mr. Webb George. 
Daily Medical Attendant—Dr. Rawlings. 


HORTHAND.—A Fellow of St. Johns’ 
College, Cambridge, is desirous to correspond with 
some able, scientific, or literary gentleman in Pitman's 
Phonetic Shorthand, to the improvement of each party 
therein. 
Address, Rev. H. J. S., Atherton Cottage, Leigh, 
Lancashire. 


ATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBI- 
TION, EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON.—Third and concluding series of Celebrated 
Persons who have died since 1800, and a supplemen- 
tary collection of others before that date, is NOW 
OPEN daily. 

Admission, Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fri- 
days, and Saturdays, One Shilling each person; Tues- 
days, Half-a-Crown. Open from 10 a.m. till 7 p.m. 
Catalogues, 1s and Is 6d. 


























USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES. 


ANDLES for the BALL ROOM, 
pure spermaceti, Chinese wax, and wasteless 
stearine, all with FIELD'S PATENT ENDS. These 
candles will neither smoke, bend, nor gutter. Spiral 
rti-coloured candles of all shades. Sold by all 
lealers in candles, and (wholesale only) by J. C. and J. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 7 Cornhill; and 





Charing Cross, London. 
Invested Funds .......... eovecrecesenes £3,401,005 
Fire Revenue .......cccccsreesseseesessee 836,816 
Life ditto 259,039 





The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
render them particularly advantageous. Whole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
paid thirty days after admission. 

Fire Premiums falling due at Midsummer must be 
renewed on or before July 9th. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 
RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c.. and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, London, 1868, 


NIX POUNDS PER WEEK 

while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 53 to the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 

May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 

Single or Double Journeys. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 


hill, and 10 Regent street. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. 

The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 

The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 

Fire DBPARTMENT—66 per Cont. of the Premiums, 
paid on First-Class Risks, 
Lire DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867)—£1,191,963. 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 


| bee = LIFE INSURANCE 














COMPANY.—Instituted 1320. 

The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the total annual income. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year. 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates. 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years. 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values, 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable. 

Endowments for children. 

Annuities—Immediate, Deforred, or Reversionary. 
Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged 
without a fee, 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company’s Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


ENTLEMEN of any PROFESSION 
who desire to increase their incomes are 
invited to undertake Agencies for an old-established 
SCOTTISH LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE. Liberal 
commissions allowed. 
Address M. T., care of Messrs Robertson and Scott, 
Advertising Agents, Hanover street, Edinburgh, stating 
—— and whether a private or advertised agency 
esired. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of esia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 











——s 
HE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 
This instrument has a clear magnifying power 
of 32,000 times, shows all kinds of animalcule in water 
circulation of the blood, &c., &c., adulteration of food’ 
milk, &c., and is just the microscope that every surgeon, 
dentist, schoolmaster, student, and working-man should 
have. 

It is pronounced by the Press (and all scientific men 
who have seen it) to be the best, cheapest, and most 
simple microscope ever invented. 

It has twenty times the power of the Coddington 
or Stanhope Microscope, and is twice as good ag 
the celebrated Rae Microscope (which has been 
awarded so many prize medals), as may be inferred 
from the following letter received from Mr. Rae himself. 

CARLISLE, December 12th, 1867. 

To Mr. McCULLOCH, PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 

MAKER, 

Sir,—Having seen some of your Diamond-Plate 
Lenses, I write to ask your terms for supplying me 
with the same per 20 gross, as I considerthem superior 
to mine.—Yours &c., 

RAE and CO., Opticians, Carlisle, 

I beg to inform the public that I have no agents 
anywhere, and all pretended agents are impostors, 
The above instrument can only be had from me, in 
Birmingham, Those at a distance who care for instruc- 
tion and amusement, can have it safe and free by 
sample post, with book of full instructions, on receipt 
of 32 postage stamps. Samples sent abroad, two 
stamps extra, 

All persons wishing further particulars and testi- 
monials, must send stamped and addressed envelope, 

Address, A. McCULLOCH, Philosophical Instrument 
Maker, 18 Blucher street, Birmingham. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 

the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 


= Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 
&. 
| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 33 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan'’s LL Whisky.” 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 


LAZENBY and SON beg to direct 


e@ attention to the following Price List of Wines: 
















per dozen. 
Sherrics—Good dinner wines ..........cccccssscseses 24s, 303 
_ Fine wines, pale or golden........ oseeeee368, 423 
Amontillado and Manzanilla 483 
: wewncagensesssccoscesse@ucel 
ore 383, 448, 563 
Se BOWIG ROCKO ccceccccececccecosscccscconens 303, 36s, 42s 
Clarets—Pure sound wines. .. 18s, 248, 303 
— Fine, with bouque 663, 75s, 9038 


Champagnes—Light and fir 'y , quarts, 363, 543; 
pints, 203, 30s. 
First Brands, rich and dry, quarts, 66s, 
72s; pints, 36s, 39s. 
Cognac Brandies—Old, Pale, & Brown, 483, 603, 72s, 90s. 
The bottles are included in the above prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 
E, LAZENBY and SON have been induced toembark 
in the Wine Trade, by the numerous inquiries of their 
customers for good sound Wines, and have imported 
and laid down a large and carefully selected stock, 
whioh their numerous Foreign connections have enabled 
them to do to great advantage. Their cellars are now 
open for inspection, and lists of prices and samples of 
wines will be forwarded if desired. 
E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards 
street, Portman square, London, W. 


FOR HOT WEATHER. 
ICOLL’S TWEED CLOTH 
I JACKETS, in all colours, unlined, 15s 6d each. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe, 114 to 120 Regent 
street, and 22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street; 
Manchester; 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
e Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of 


(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street; and 
122 Cornhill. 

MANCHESTER—10 Mosley street. 

LiIVERPOOL—-50 Bold street. 
For TOURISTS, NICOLL’S JACKETS in various 
mixed colours of Waterproof Cheviot Wool Cloth, cool 
and strong as linen, resisting the thorn and damp, and 
more adapted to this variable climate than any other 
fabric, the cost of each, with silk sleeve linings, being 
31s 6d. Light Cheviot Suits, from £2 2s. 
Waterproof Tweed and Melton Overcoats, £1 1s and 
£2 2s. 
Suits, &c., for immediate use, or made to measure, at 
a few hours’ notice. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 


EWING MACHINES. 

W. F. THOMAS and CO. 

These Machines were the First Made and Patented 

in England, and ever since 1846 have maintained the 

pre-eminence. They are adapted for Manuf: 

and for Domestic Purposes, and range in prices a 

£5 53 upwards. A Chain Stitch Machine complete, 

£4 4s, 

For family use they are unrivalled. All lock stitch. 

Work alike A both sides, Catalogues and samples of 

work sent free by post. 

CHEAPSIDE, E.C., & REGENT CIROUS, OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W. 




















FIELD, Patentees, Lambeth, London. 





the world. 
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ENGLISH 


AND EUROPEAN NEWS. 


“THE MAT L:” 


A Paper containing the news, the principal leaders, a well digested summary, and all interesting matter from THE TIMES. 


The Newspaper hitherto known as the EVENING MAIL, having become the ae 4 the Proprietors of THE TIMES, IS NOW published twice a week, under the 
title of ° 


“THE MATL,” 


At the price of Threepence per Copy, as heretofore, or Eightpence a week post free. 


The days of publication will be Tuesday and Friday, and each paper will contain the news and all matters of interest appearing in the three previous numbers of THE 
TIMES, which will thus be rendered available, in a cheap and convenient form, for persons residing abroad, or in the colonies. 


Subscribers can obtain “THE MAIL” through Newspaper Agents, or may have it from the Publisher, on prepayment, at Printing House Square, London. 











_ KINGSTON TESTIMONIAL 


wane 
His Grace the Duke of andeesten, Kimbolton Castle, 
St. Neot’s. 
General Pringle Taylor, Pennington House, near 
Lymington, Hants. 
J. W. Bushby, Esq., Halkin street, Grosvenor place, S.W 
Rev. J. D. Glennie, M.A., Green street, Grosvenor 
square, W. 
John Graham, Esq., Skelverdale Castle, Greenock. 
Thomas Gribble, Esq.. Frenches, Red Hill. 
Messrs. Griffith and Farran, St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C. 
Robert H. Holdsworth, Esq., Gloucester Gardens, Hyde 
Park, W. 
Arthur Hunt, Esq., Quintella, Torquay. 
John Lambert, Esq., Garrett's Hall, Banstead. 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Son, and Marston, Crown 
Buildings, Fleet street, E.C. 
Dr. Macaulay, Editor of the Leisure Hour, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C 
William Mac intosh, Esq., Paternoster row, E.C. 
Thomas Morgan, Esq., Clement's lane, Lombard street, 
EC. 
Messrs. Thomas Nelson and Sons, Paternoster row, E.C. 
S. W. Partridge, Esq., Paternoster row, E.C. 
Edmund Routledge, the Broadway, Ludgate hill. 
Rev. E. J. Selwyn, Bickley Parsonage, Kent, S.E. 
Rey. T. A. Waldron, B.A., Buckingham st., Strand, W.C. 
Captain Henry Woodhead, Charing Cross, W.C, 
F. E. HELY, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
1 Lendon street, Fenchurch street. 
The elevation and enlightenment of a country are 
largely influenced by its literature. There are, how- 
ever but few engaged in its pursuit, and thus contribut- 
ing to the welfare of the present as well as future gen- 
erations, who reap more than a precarious reward for 
their toil. Thefriends and admirers of the well known 
Author of “Books for Boys"—Mr. WILLIAM H. G. 
KrnesToN—whose labours are attested by upwards of 
70 volumes, prompted by a desire to give expression to 
their appreciation of such important services, and 
feeling that his present circumstances would render a 
Testimonial peculiarly gratifying and valuable, have 
resolved to bring the subject before the public, with the 
view of raising a Fund for that purpose; and, also, 
further to testify their sense of the gratitude due to Mr. 
Krneston for his labours on behalf of the youths of 
England, our soldiers, sailors, emigrants, and cottagers, 
besides exertions in the cause of Colonization; and as 
one of the first promoters of the Volunteer Movement, 
“ Missions to Seamen,” and other active public services. 
Contributions towards the proposed Fund will be 
thankfully acknowledged by Mr. F. E. Hely Hon. Sec., 
1 London street, Fenchurch street, E.C.; Messrs. 
Ransom, Bouverie, and Co.; Messrs, Williams, Deacon, 
and Co.; and by the Members of the Committee. 


List OF CONTRIBUTIONS. 









~~ Lambert, er Fred. G. Hely, Esq. £2 00 
Scuntiskonas Esq 20 00 00 
Francis E. Hely, 
Esq. ...... 10 00 00 
Mrs. Bushby 5 00 
J. W. Bushby, 5 00 4. ; 1 4 
T. Oldham, Esq.... 0 « 
1 0 0} William Dent, Esq 10 0 0 
1 00/C. Butler, Esq. ... 5 00 
Johnson, Taber, & 
& Sons Glos) 20 00] Co. (Messrs.) ...10 00 
T. A. Walrond — P. Gassiot, 
een 00 9 TERE, <cccetece 00 
Gordon W. Clark, Archd, Cockburn, 
eosvescocsoeese 00 ececoccecscoces 00 
Mrs. E. M. Dod 110 Sony Butler, Esq. 10 10 0 
“A Friend,” per J. R. Race God- 
1 = Speen 5 00] frey, Esq......... 110 
A 0100 Rev. BB. Soon, 
Arthur Hunt, Esq. 10 00] MLA. ...cccccccseee 110 
C. H. Noble, Esq. 5 00/C. B P. Bosanquet, 
Joseph Prestwich, BERD)... cocenschennsece 110 
__ See 3 0| CharlesRoope,Esq 2 00 
Mrs, Tucker......... 1 1 0} John Allnutt, Esq. 10 00 
D. A. Taylor, Esq. 10 0 0| Edmund Sweten- 
E. Chance, Esq... 2 00] ham. p TEBE. ccoce 220 
C. E. Money (Rev) 100 Messrs. Win. Chii- 
H.B.Farnall,Esq. 1 10 lingworth&é Son 5 50 
Thos. Gribble, Esq 10 10 0 — H. Capel 
mge Ramsay, | & CO, ecsecesoosass 1 00 
eessescocccesse 00 Hw = Bannis' 
RE. Holdsworth, Esq. an 110 
psentanesegecee 5 0 0| Messrs. Basil 
Thon =. Morgan, Esq 5 00] Woodd & Sons 5 50 
gle Tay- P. Nugent King- 
The eee 3 00] ston, Esq.......... 5 00 
i Newman Mrs. E. H. Southby 1 00 
J — Esq. ...... 10 0 0| F. H. Crozier, Esq 1 10 
ol Kingsto. ee 7". Gonne, 
pepnnevesesce srseereesesere 20 00 
ic Wigham, Esq 2 0 0]/Stephen A. Han- 
EH Daldy ........ 4 00] key, Esq......... 5 00 
enry Page, Esq. 110 


*,* The Principals of Schools will 
to the notice of ools perhaps bring ~ 
has d ran ay among whom Mr. Mr. KINGSTO 


OFFICERS’ AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ 
CANTEENS AND PLATE CHESTS. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


The Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the above in all sizes. 
First Size, £5 58; Second, £8 8s; Third, £11 11s; Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. 
Full Price Lists post free. 


OBSERVE.—MAPPIN and WEBB'S Plate generally sells for a very high price in India and 
elsewhere after many years’ wear. Address, Nos. 77 and 78 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 


SILVER STEEL TABLE KNIVES, 


Do not require cleaning by board or machine, and present a most beautiful effect at table. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, and 71 and 72 CORNHILL. 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste 
the excellence and durability of material for _ ~~ their House has been noted for upwards of Seventy 
ears, 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 


11 Wigmore street, London, W. 


BATHS AND TOILETTE WARE. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of BATHS and 
TOILETTE WARE. The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the 
public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. Portable Showers, 7s 6d; Pillar Showers, £3 to £512s; Nursery, 15s to 32s; Sponging, 
9s 6d to 32s; Hip, 13s 3d to 31s 6d. A large assortment of Gas Hot and Cold, Plunge, Vapour, and 
Camp Shower Baths, Toilette Ware in great variety, from 15s 6d to 45s the set of three. 


THE BEST SHOW OF IRON BEDSTEADS IN THE KINGDOM 


is WILLIAM S. BURTON'S. He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Bedhangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 
lls; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 14s 6d; and _ from 15s 68 
each; h Or 1 Lron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from £2 13s 6d to £ 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of hisunrivalled Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 
Bedding and Bed-Hang- 


Nickel Silver and Marble Chimney-Pieces, Table —. 
Clocks and Candelabra, ings, 














Britannia Metal Goods, Kitchen Ranges, 
Dish Covers, Hot-Water Ton brace Gaseliers, Baths and Toilet Ware, Bed-Room Cabinet Fur- 
Dishes, Tea Iron and Brass Bedsteads, niture, 


Stoves and Fenders, Urns and 1 Kettles, Turnery Goods, &., 


with List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 
Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE BEST ARTICLES 
T 


A 
DEAN B’S. 
DBA MB'S—Celchented Table Cutlery, every; DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed pat- 
ANE’s—E riety of style and —, — Naht Glass frot - 4 ronze; Three- 
DE shorn lated Spoons and For t it 8 from 
wE’s- paver evenly ye 4 Ss on DEANE’S—Fenders and ae pene in all modern 
DEANE Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, approved patterns. 
ay 4 Stands, Cruets, Cake Bas- | DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with 
ket Bedding of superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Dish (—™ and Hot-water Dishes. DEANE’S— Register Stoves, improved ja 


bo _ Covers in sets, 18s, 30s, made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
8, 788. DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 





DEANE'S—Pipicr oNteché Tea Trays, in Sets, 
from 21s, new YY. elegant patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with 
— and other Patent Improve- 


DEAN®F’ —— and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’ S—Moderator and k Oil Lamps, a 
and handsome assortment. 
DEANY®FE’ o-Dase Baths for every purpose. 
Bath Rooms fitted complete. 





of patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’ S—Tin and aoe — is, ron Ware, and 
tensils. 
DEANE’S—Turnery, shes, Mats, as, wel made, 
and serviceable. 
DEANE’S—Hortic taral Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 
DEANE’ S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, ot 
the best material 


Established A.D. 1700. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
A Discount of 5 per Cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE and CO., (46 King William Street,) LONDON BRIDGE. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





3. 
The BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. XCV., forJULY. Price 6s. 
: CONTENTS. 
1. JOHN STUART MILL. | 6. JOHN BRIGHT. 

4 OLD LONDON | 7. MONTALEMBERT'S 
DISSENTERS. MONKS of the WEST. 
3. CAMILLA and HER/ 8. The POLITICALSITU- 

SUCCESSORS. ATION. 
4. SILURIA, CAMBRIA, | 9. CONTEMPORARY 


and LAURENTIA. LITERATURE. 
4. STANLEY'S WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. [July 1. 


2. 
SUMMERS and WINTERS in the 
ORKNEYS. By Dante Gorriz. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 


3. 
The BEGGARS: or, the Founders of 


the Dutch Republic. A Tale, By J. B, pg LIgFDE. 
Crown 8yo, 7s 6d, cloth, 


4 


CHRISTIANITY and MODERN 
PROGRESS. Being the Inaugural Address de- 
livered at the Annual Meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales, May 12, 1868. 
By ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D., Author of “ Quiet 
Resting-Places,” “The Story of Jonah.” Third 
Thousand, Price 6d. 

5. 

JESUS CHRIST ; His Times, Life, and 
Work. By E. pe Pressense, D.D. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 9s, cloth. [July 1. 

“One of the most valuable additions to Christian 
literature which the present generation has seen,.”— 

Contemporary Review, 


6. 
THE ORIGIN of the FOUR GOSPELS. 


By CONSTANTINE ‘TISCHENDORF, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Leipzig. Translated 
under the Author's sanction from the Fourth 
German Edition by William L. Gage. Feap. 8vo, 
3s 6d, cloth, 
‘It deserves the careful perusal of all classes of 
eaders.”—Athenzum. 
London : Hopper and STOUGHTON (late JACKSON, 
WALFORD, and HopDER), 27 Paternoster row. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 


Dona.p, LL.D., Author of “ Alec Forbes,” &c. 3 v. 


“An admirable story. It is a very fine novel, pure 
and noble in spirit, full of trae humour, of shrewd 
observation, and of an exquisitely poetic fancy and 
feeling. It is rich in character and incident and scenes 
} any novelist might be proud to have written.”"— 

r. 


Englewood House. 3 vols. 
Colonel Fortescue’s Daughter. By 


Lady CHARLES THYNNE, Author of “ Off the Line.” 


“A healthy work. The story is very cleverly 
managed, and naturally worked out."—Athenzum., 


Mildred. By Georgiana M. Craik, 
Author of “ Leslie Tyrrel,” &c, 3 vols. [Vert week. 
Hurst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 








Now ready, in 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s, 


AROUND THE KREMLIN ; 


OR, PICTURES OF LIFE IN MOSCOW. 
By G. T. LOWTH, 
Author of the “ Wanderer in Arabia,” &c. 

“This book is most interesting in every way, and 
‘eserves to be widely read. It gives a vigorous and 

icturesque account of the ancient Russian capital. Mr. 

wth's descriptions of the city, of its institutions, and 
its people are charming and fuller than any we have 
hitherto seen.”—S/ar. 


Horst and BLAcKETT, 13 Great Marlborough sireet. 





Now ready, 1 vol. feap. 8vo, 5s, bound. 


A SONG OF CONSOLATION; 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By CHARLOTTE HARDCASTLE. 
HvrRstT and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





In the press. 


MY RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD 
BYRON. 


Translated by HUBERT JERNINGHAM. 


“The long promised work of the Countess Guiccioli.” 
Atheneum, 


EDITIONS FOR 1888. 


1 
In imperial folio, half-bound morocco, price £5 15s 6d. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 


OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND 
AUTHENTIC MAPS, 
By ALex. Keira JOHNSTON, LL.D. F.RS.E., &., 
Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” the “ Handy Royal 
Atlas,” &c, 


Dedicated by Special Permission to Her Majesty. 

In the present Edition very extensive alterations 
have been rendered necessary in consequence of recent 
events and explorations. The War of 1866, followed 
by the formation of the new North German Confedera- 
tion, required are construction of the Maps embracing the 
countries of Prussia, North-West Germany, Denmark, 
and Austria. TheMap of Central Asia has been improved 
by the explorations of the Russian engineers and by 
the travels of Vimbéry and others, The Map of India 
has been in great part re-engraved and extended in 
the North-West from the trigonometrical surveys of the 
Indian Government. The interior of Persia has been 
entirely re-modelled, mostly from new Russian surveys. 
In the Holy Land the positions of many places have 
been ascertained by the researches of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund; and the physical geography of 
Central Arabia has been elucidated by the travels of 
Palgrave. In Africa, large additions have been made 
from the later travels of Livingstone and Baker; and 
Abyssinia has been enriched from sources connected 
with the present campaign in Ethiopia, and the explo- 
rations of Baker and Von Decken. Nearly the entire 
Map of North-West Africa has been redrawn from the 
valuable researches of Duveyrier and the French 
engineers. Recent political changes in the boundaries 
of the Cape Colony, Natal, Kafirland, &c., havo led to 
extensive alterations on the Map of Southern Africa. 
In the West, the travels of MM. Mage and Quintin 
have thrown new light on the countries east of the 
river Senegal. In all the Maps of Europe the railway 
system has been carefully revised. 
“The best of all atlases for English use.”"—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


2. 
In imperial 4to, price £2 12s 6d, half-bound morocco. 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
45 Maps, clearly Printed and carefully Coloured, with 
General Index. 

“He has given us in a portable form geography 

posted to the last discovery and the last revolution.”— 

Saturday Review. 

W. Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 








This day is published, a New and Enlarged Edition of 


HANDY BOOK 
METEOROLOGY. 


By ALEXANDER BUCHAN, M.A., 
Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological Society. 
Crown 8yo, with 8 coloured Charts and other Engrav- 

ings, price 83s 6d. 

EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS OF First EDITION. 
“A very handy book this, for in its small compass Mr. 
Buchan has stored more and later information than 
exists in any volume with which we are acquainted.”"— 
Symons’ Meteorological Magazine, 
“ Clear, concise, and easy of reference.”—TZhe Field. 
“We do not know a better work on Meteorology.”— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





Now ready, the Third Edition, 1 vol. imp. 4to, elegantly 
halfgbound in red morocco, gilt top, uncut, £6 6s, 
UGIN’S GLOSSARY 
of ECCLESIASTICAL ORNAMENT and 
COSTUME, 
Setting forth the Origin, History, and Mystical 
Signification of the various Emblems, Devices, and 
Symbolical Colours, peculiar to Christian Design of the 
Middle Ages, with especial reference to the Decoration 
of the Sacred Vestments and Altar Furniture formerly 
used in the English Church. Compiled from Ancient 
Authorities and Examples, by A. WELBY PuGIN, 
Architect, Professor of Ecclesiastical Antiquities at St. 
Mary’s College, Oscott. Llustrated by extracts from 
the Works of Durandus, Georgius, Bona, Catalani, 
Gerbert, Martene, Molanus, Thiers, Mabillon, Ducange, 
&c. Enlarged and revised by the Rev. Bernard Smith, 
M.A., of St. Mary’s College, Oscott. 
Illustrated by 73 Plates, in Gold and Colours, and 
about 50 Woodcuts in the Letter-press, containing 
Examples of the Ecclesiastical Costume of the Roman 
English, French, and German Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons; Froutals, Curtains, and Dossells of Altars; 
the embroidering of the Orphreys and Hoods of Copes, 
Stoles, Maniples, and Chasubles; Apparels of Albs; 
Patterns of Diapering for Ceilings, Walls, and precious 
Stuffs; Bordures and Powderings; Floriated Crosses ; 
Emblems of the Holy Trinity; the Five Wounds and 


rr 


A NEW VOLUME of POEMS by Mr. READE. 
In crown 8vo, toned paper, elegant cloth, price 7s, 
EMNON, and other Poems. By 


JOHN EDMUND READE. 

“Like Byron and Wordsworth, without being an 
imitator of either, he is profoundly penetrated with g 
sense of inflnitude, of the majesty of Eternal Power 
clothing itself in the frail and evanescent forms of 
mortal life and earthly beauty, Mr. Reade is most 
at home in communing with the nature of the soul, the 
forces of the world, the shadows of good and evil, 
and the supreme mysteries of life and death.” 

‘In ‘Memnon,’ Mr. Reade has sustained his leading 
purpose with a stately continuity of language, and with 
eloquent and striking passages.”"—Zondon Review, 

EpWAkD MoXON and Co., 44 Dover street, Piccadilly, 
London. i 








Ready early in July, cloth, 6s. 


| Fgi aay : the SEARCH after 
LIVINGSTONE. ByE.D. Young. Revised by 

the Rey. H. Waller, F.2.G.S. With Map and Ilustra- 

tions. 

LetTTs, Son, and Co.; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 

and all Booksellers. . 





This day, small crown 8vo, cloth, with Forty Illustra. 
tions, price 3s 6d. 

HE SEASIDE NATURALIST: Out- 
door Studies in Marine Zoology and Botany, and 

Maritime Geology. By the Rev. R. W. Frasgr, MA, 

anthor of “Ebb and Flow,” “Curiosities of the Sea- 

Shore,” &c. New Edition, revised and enlarged, with a 

chapter on the Formation, Stock, and Management of 

the Marine Vivary. 

SHELLS. 

This day, 12mo, limp cloth, price 6s 6d; cloth boards, 

price 7s 6d. 

MANUAL of the MOLLUSCA: a 

Treatise on Shells, Receut and Fossil. By the 

late S. P. WoopwaArb. New Edition, with an Appendix 

by Raupu Tate, F.G.S., and numerous Illustrations by 

A. N. WATERHOUSE and J. W. Lowry. 

N.B.—The Appendix by Ralph Tatz, F.GS., sepa- 

rately, price 1s. 

London and New York: VIRTUE and Co, 





Next week will be published, 


HROUGH BURMAH to WESTERN 
; CHINA: being Notes of a Journey in 1868, to 
Establish the Practicability of a Trade Route between 
the Irawaddi and the Yang-tse-kiang. By CLEMENT 
WILLIAMS, formerly Assistant-Surgeon in the 68th 
Light Infantry, and First Political Agent at Mandalay 
to the Chief Commissioner of British Burmah. Crown 
8vo, with Two Maps and numerous Engravings, price 6s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


Just published, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
EANNE DARGC, and other Poems. By 
ROBERT STEGGALL. 
London: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate With- 
out, E.C, 








Complete from the Original Text. 


ICK’S SHILLING SHAKSPERE, 
containing the whole of the great Dramatists 
Works, with Life Portrait and 36 Illustrations. 1,022 
pages printed in clear bold type. 
*,* Be sure you ask for Dick's Complete Edition. 
London: 313 Strand. 
ADY DI BEAUCLERK’S NEW 
WORK on NORWAY is NOW READY. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 








~ Price 28 6d. 

T= THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 

J No. XXII. JULY 1, 1863. 

Lessing as a Theologian: a Study. By J. Frederick 
Smi 


mith. 

The Creation, III. By Russell Martineau, M.A. 

The Progress of the Working Classes. By P. H. 
Rathbone. 

Davidson's Introduction tothe New Testament. By 
J.J. Taylor, B.A. 

On the Influence of Profitable Prison Labour upon 
the Reformation of Criminals. By Sir John 
Bowring, LL.D. 

The Obligations of Conformity in the Church of 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


= 


England. By Presbyter Anglicanus. 
7. C.C. J. Bunsen. By C. Kegan Paul, M.A. 
Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 


Henrietta street, Covent Garden, London; 20 South 
Frederick street, Edinburgh. 


HE MARBLE SCULPTURE, &c., at 
the GALLERY of ARTS, adjoining Lloyd's 
Marble Wharf, Vauxhall Bridge, Pimlico, are now 
offered for SALE, at greatly reduced prices, the 
premises being required for other purposes. The 
Gallery open for Visitors from 8 a.m. until dusk. 


HE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES.— 

Those who desire to understand the feelings and 
wants of the INDUSTRIAL CLASSES, and to see the 
news of the week in relation to them, should read the 
“ BEEHIVE NEWSPAPER,” price 2d. Conducted by 
George Potter, and published every Saturday at 10 
Bolt Court, Fleet street. 











Passion of our Blessed Lord, the Four E lists, of 
our Blessed Lady, the Mysteries of the Rosary; 
Monograms of the Holy Name ; Example of the Nimbus; 
Conventional Forms of Animals and Flowers for 
Heraldic Decoration; Altar and Church Linen, Funeral 
Palls, &c. The whole drawn, coloured, adapted, and 
described from ancient Authorities, by A. Welby 
Pugin, Architect, 

Copies have recently been sold by public auction 
for £10 and upwards; a New Edition was therefore 
demanded both by Ritualistic Enthusiasts and Artists, 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATEE 
COLOURS will CLOSE, on the 25th inst., their 
Annual Exhibition. Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. Admission, 


1s; catalogues, 6d. Open from 9 till dusk. 
- PyAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


ELODIUM “A COUP HARMON- 
IQUE."—ENGAGEMENT of r-~ ie 

AZZI, for his exquisite performances, a rt 
to4 and half-past 7—At the ROYAL POLY TECHN Ic. 











RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





London: BERNARD QUARITOH, 15 Piccadilly. 
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SCHOOLS’ INQUIRY 
COMMISSION. 


VOL, I. 
REPORT of the COMMISSIONERS, 
with Appendix of Tables, &c. 868 pp., royal 8vo. 
Price 4s 6d. 





VOL. IL 
MISCELLANEOUS. 386 pp., royal 


8yo,and Map. Price 23, containing— 


1. Communications in reply to Lord Taunton's Circular 
and others. 

2, Instructions to Assistant-Commissioners. 

3. Schedules of Questions addressed to Schools, &c. 

4. Correspondence. 

5, Report of a Committee of the British Association on 
“Teaching of Natural Science in Schools. 

%. Analysis of Evidence given by each Witness. 

7. Ditto touching certain Important matters. 


VOL. OI. 
468 pp., royal 8vo, price 23 6d. 
ANSWERS to the COMMISSIONERS’ 
QUESTIONS respecting the Schools of 
Christ's Hospital; St. Olive’s, Southwark ; Dulwich 
College; Birmingham; Manchester; Bedford ; 
Tonbridge ; Monmeuth. 


VOL. IV. 
EVIDENCE. 880 pp. royal 8vo. 
Price 4s 6d. 
VOL. V. 
EVIDENCE. 1,040 pp., royal 8vo. 
Price 5s 6d. 





ASSISTANT COMMISSIONERS’ 
GENERAL REPORTS, viz. :— 


VOL. VL 
REPORTS on SCOTTISH BURGH 


SCHOOLS and FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES. 520 pp., royal8vo. Price 2s 9d. 





1. Scottish Burgh Schools, by D. R. Fearon, Esq. 

2. The Education for the Middle and Upper Classes in 
France, Italy, Prussia, and Switzerland, by M. 
Arnold, Esq. 

3 Communication on Holland, by Baron D. Mackay. 


VOL. VII. 
GENERAL REPORTSon SOUTHERN 


COUNTIES of ENGLAND. 660 pp, 
royal 8yo,and Map. Price 3s 9d. 


1. Devon and Somerset, by C. H. Stanton, Esq. 

2. Surrey (extra-metropolitan) and Sussex, by H. A. 
Giffard, Esq. 

3. Me tropolitan District, by D. R. Fearon, Esq. 

4. St. Olave's, Southwark, by D. R. Fearon, Esq. 

5. Tonbridge School, by C. I. Elton, Esq. 

. Memorandum respecting Cathedral Schools, by C. I. 
Eiton, Esq. 


VOL. VIII. 


GENERAL REPORTS on MIDLAND 
COUNTIESof ENGLAND & NORTH- 
UMBERLAND. 722 pp., royal 8vo, price 339d. 


1, Flint, Denbigh, Montgomery, Glamorgan, and Here- 
ford, by H. M. Bompas, Esq. 

2. Stafford and Warwick, by T. H. Green, Esq. 

3. Norfolk and Northumberland, by J. L. — ry 


sq. 
4. Summary Minute on Suffolk, Cambridge, and 
Hunts, by D. C. Richmond, Esq. 
5. ~~ — on Cheshire and Derbyshire, by R. S. Wright, 


6. Bedford School, by R. S. Wright, Esq. 
7. Monmouth School, by H. M. Bompas, Esq. 


VOL. IX. 
GENERAL REPORTS on 


NORTHERN COUNTIES of ENG- 
LAND. 826pp.,royal8vo,and Map. Price 4s 9d. 


1. Yorkshire, West Rid T 
2 Lancashire, by J. ene ——— 
3. + Manchester 8 School, by J. Bees, Esq. 

morandum on W: 

— = estmoreland Schools, by D. C. 


The above and all descriptions of Pa: 
rliamen‘ 
pers may be had at very lew prices of— ‘ms 


Mr. HANSARD, 32 Abin 
gdon street, West- 
minster, and 13 Great 
ue acootls Tan Fields. ‘gente cma: 
Ts E ond  SPOTTISWOO v 
ycW-street square, Fleet street, E.C — 
= LONGMAN, Paternoster Tow, 


Messrs. BLACK, EDINBURGH. 
essrs. THOM and SON 
Messrs. HODGES and SMiTH, } DUBLIN. 


A 
c nt ly of all Booksellers in all parts of the 


CHAMBERS’S 


“A LIBRARY IN ITSEL 


ENCYCLOPZEDIA 
UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


10 vols. royal Svo, profusely Illustrated, is now completed, price £4 10s. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








CHAMBERBS’S 


“MAXIMS by a MAN of the WORLD,” entitled 


JOURNAL.—37th Year. 


The PROPRIETORS have to announce as begun a New and Interesting Serial Novel, by the AUTHOR of 


BLONDEL PARVA. 





BOOKS AND MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 


STANFORD’S TOURISTS’ 


Containing a List, irrespective of Publisher, of all the best Books and Maps suitable for the British and Con- 
tinental Traveller, may be had gratis on application, or per post for one stamp. 


CATALO GUE, 


Any Book or Map iu this CATALOGUE sent post free upon receipt of the published price in stamps. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Passport Agent, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 





THE 


Author of “ England's Policy in China, 


Next week will be published, with Maps, in Colours. 


“EVER-VICTORIOUS ARMY ;” 


A HISTORY OF Poy CHINESE CAMPAIGN UNDER LIEUT.-COL. ©. G. GORDON, C.B., B.E., 
D OF THE SUPPRESSION OF THE TAI-PING REBELLION. 


By ANDREW WILSON, 
” and formerly Editor of the China Mail. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








Now ready (One Shilling), No. 103. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
JULY. With Illustrations by Miss M. ELLEN 
EpWARDS and F. W. Lawson, 
CONTENTS. 
The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly. (With an Illustra- 
tion.) 
Chapter 52. Ischia. 
e 53. A Rainy Night at Sea. 
@ 54. The Letter Bag. 
pa 55. The Prisoner at Cattaro. 
Two Medieval Travellers. 
L'Inferno of Dante. OantoL By J. F. W. Herschel. 
Earthquakes. 
Witches and their Craft. 
Avonhoe. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter 9. Past and Present. 
Pes 10. Breakfast at Hartley Grange. 
” ny A Summer's Night. 
2. The Keeper's House. 
Anarchy - “Authority. (Continued) By Matthew 
Arnold. 
Why have I Three Tails ? 
Time Defied. 
Early English Newspapers. 
Smrrn, Evper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





This day is published. 


HE DUBLIN REVIEW. 
No, XXL. Price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
Dr. SMITH on the seeearee CH. 
Le RECIT d'une SOU. 
The IRISH DISESTABLISHMENT, 
GLASTONBURY 
FEMALE LIFE in PRISON. 
RIO'S CHRISTIAN ART. 
’ NATIONAL TENDENCIES and the DUTIES of 
CATHOLICS. 
RENOUF on POPE HONORIUS. 
NOTICES of BOOKS. 
CORRESPONDENCE.—Reply to Vindex on Onto- 
logism—Letter from Canon Oakeley on “ Church 
Music"—Letter of F. Knox, of the Oratory, to the 
Révue des Sciences Ecclésiastiques. 
London: Burns, OATES, and Co., 17 and 18 Portman 
street, and 63 Paternoster row. 


New Series. 


Sore go Ne 


~ 
See 
4 
i) 





Now ready, price 1s, the JULY NUMBER of 
4 eee TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS. 
1. KITTY. By the Author of “Dr. Jacob,” “John 
and I,” &c. Chaps. XII. to XIX. 
2. BRITTANY and the BRETONS. ‘By the Author of 
“A Walking Tour round Ireland.” 
3. MY GRANDFATHER'S CODICIL. 
4. AFTER the GEOGR. wt 
5. FALLEN SHADOWS. A Poe 
6. MEG HARTLEY'S CURE. By 7 Florence Marryat. 
7. A TRIP to SARK. 
8. The CONJUROR'’S CALL. By the Author of 
“ £500 Reward.” 
9. MY UNCLE WILLIAM'S DEAD Lt. 
10. WHERE SHALL WE GO THIS SU 
11. The COURT of the EMPRESS CATHARINE IL. 
From the Journal of a German Princess. 
12. HEBE. By the Knight of Innishowen. 


RicHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 

ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the Forth- 
coming Number of the above Periodical must be for- 
warded to the Publisher by the 4th, and Bills by the 
6th instant. 








JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE'’S MAGAZINE. 


SAINT PAULS. 
For JULY, price 1s. 


CONTENTS. 

1, The SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. yy the Author 
of “ Mabel’s Progress,” &c. Ohap. I. At the Pied 
vo Chap. IL. Uncle and Nephew; Chap. III. 

A Lip pe-Detmold Farm. 
. HOW D DSETTLE the EASTERN QUESTION. 


AVICE. 

ri BALZAC at HOME. 

5. PAUL GOSSLETT'S CONFESSIONS. Confession 
the Last—as to Law 

. PARLIAMENT and ARMY REFORM. 
. WOLVES and WOLF-HUNTING in FRANOE. 

& xt TE THEATRICALS—Old and New. 
9. PHINEAS NN, the IRISH MEMBER. By 
pa Trollope. With an Illustration. Cha 
XXXIV. Was he honest? Chap. XXXV. Mr. 
Monk upon Reform; Chap. X XVI. Phineas 
Finn makes Progress; Chap. XXXVIL A Rough 
Encounter. 


London and New York; Virtus and Co. 


THE ART JOURNAL. 


For JULY, 1868, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
1. WAITING an AUDIENCE, after J. L. E. Meissonier. 
2. WATT'S FIRST EXPERIMENT, after M. Stone. 


The usual Literary Contributions relating to the Fine 
Arts. Also Part XVI. of the ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of the PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


London and New York: Virtue and Co. 








Hajif-a-Crown, Monthly. 


The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL. 
CONTENTS FOR JULY. 

1. BYWAYS of NEW TESTAMENT REVISION. 


ort the Dean of Canterbury. 
2. = URES of the SEASON. By the Rev. BR. St. 


n Tyrwhitt. 
3. Bishop y FORBES on the ARTICLES. By Professor 


Conington. 
4. ASPECTS of POSITIVISM in RELATION to 
CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. Brooke F. West- 


cott. 
5. GEORGE ELIOT as a POET. By Matthew Browne, 
6. LAY WORK in the SERS « of ENGLAND. By 
the Rev. Professor Plumpt 
7. Mr. — ‘3S POS TION. By Bernard 


Crac 
8. PA ANDORA: a By William P. Lancaster 
Fy NOTICES of BOOKS 


London: STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill. 


HE SCOTSMAN, published daily, 
price ONE PENNY. The leading Scotch journal. 
London Office, 84 Fleet street (next door to ied, 
Office), where subscribers and the Trade are sw 
and Advertisements received.—The WEEKLY DTS. 
MAN, every Saturday, price One Penny. 








HE INDUSTRIES of SCOTLAND. 

See the Third Article on Linen Manufactures in 

the WEEKLY SOOTSMAN of Saturday, July 4th, 
1868, London Office, $4 Fleet street. 
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Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. CV., for JULY. 


. CONTENTS. 
. Mr. Clements R. Markham on “The ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION.” 
tinued.) 


Mr. H. Wreford on “ CARDINAL D’'ANDREA.” 

TEN DAYS inthe NIVERNAIS. ByJ. H. 

Mr. Helps’s “REALMAH.” (Continued.) 

Mr. Austin Dobson's “A DEAD LETTER.” 

Mr. Balfour Stewart and Mr. Norman Lockyer on “The SUN asa TYPE of the 
MATERIAL UNIVERSE.” 

Rev. Hugh Macmillan’s “From CHRISTIANIA to MOLDE.” 

Miss Yonge's “CHAPLET of PEARLS.” (Continued.) 

The SPANISH GYPSY. By J. M. 

Mr. A. C. Bradley's “A SEA SHELL.” 


ESSAYS on CHURCH POLICY. By Various 
Writers. Edited by the Rev. W. L.CLay, M.A. 8vo, 9s. [This day. 

“The subjects are discussed, with one exception, with a candour of judgment, a 
truthfulness of spirit, and a breadth of view to which it is almost impossible to do 
adequate justice.”"—Nonconformist. 

“ We may fairly describe this volume as evincing a great mastery of intellectual 
and moral principles, a minute knowledge of the actual details of the English 
Church, a fearless spirit of reform, a very considerable illustrative skill, and a very 
deep, though exceedingly liberal faith.” — Spectator. 


The LIFE of HENRY VENN ELLIOTT, Per- 


petual Curate of St. Mary's, Brighton. By JosAH BATEMAN, M.A. Crown 
8vo, with Portrait, 8s 6d. [This day. 


ETCHING and ETCHERS. A Treatise, Critical and 
Practical. By P.G.HAMERTON. Royal 8vo, with original Plates by Rembrandt, 
Callot, Dujardin, Paul Potter, &c., half morocco, 31s 6d. [This day. 

“ A work of unusual interest for fine-art amateurs.”—Churchman, 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. From Rollo 
to Edward Il. By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” Extra fcap. 8vo, 
5s, (This day, 

“ Contains a large amount of information in a concentrated form, and so skilfully 
and well is the adventurous, personal, and dramatic element brought out, that any 
boy of intelligence will find these narratives as fascinating as the most exciting 
fiction ever penned.”—London Review, 


A HOUSEHOLD BOOK of ENGLISH POETRY. 


Selected and arranged, with Notes, by R. C. Trencu, D.D., Archbishop of 


(Con- 


PSLEPN Mews ww 


— 


Dublin, Extra feap. 8vo, 5s 6d. [This day. 
SMALL TABLEAUX. By the Rev. Cunarzes 
TURNER. Fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. [This day. 


GLOBE EDITION of MORTE D’ARTHUR. Sir 


THomAs MALorY’s Book of King Arthur and of his Noble Knights of the Round 
Table. The Edition of Caxton revised for modern use. With an Introduction 

by Sir EDWARD STRACHEY, Bart. Globe 8vo, 3s 6d. [This day. 
“We are glad to see this fine old romance again introduced in a popular form to 
the English public, and under such careful and appreciative editorship.”—London 


Review, 
GLOBE EDITION of ROBERT BURNS. The 


Poems, Letters, and Songs. Edited by ALEXANDER SMITH. With Memoir and 
Glossarial Index, Globe 8vo, 3s 6d. [This day. 
“The cheapest, the most perfect, and the most interesting edition of Burns’ works 
which has ever been published.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


GLOBE EDITION of SHAKESPEARE’S COM- 
PLETE WORKS. Edited by W. G. CLARK and W. ALDIS WRIGHT. Eighty- 
Fifth Thousand. Globe 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d; paper covers, 2s 6d. 

“A marvel of beauty, cheapness, and compactness.”—Athenzum. 


GLOBE EDITION of ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
Edited after the Original Editions, with Introduction by HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Globe 8vo, 3s 6d. 

“A most excellent and in every way desirable edition of Defoe’s charming 
fiction."—Court Circular. 
“ Leaves nothing to be desired.”"—Jmperial Review. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND. By 


LEWIS CARROLL. Twelfth Thousand, with 42 Illustrations by Tenniel. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. By 


J. NoRMAN Lockyer, F.R.A.S. With Coloured Diagram and numerous 


Illustrations, 18mo, 5s 6d. [This day. 
The FALL of MAN, and other Sermons. By the 
Rev. F. W. FARRAR, M.A. Feap. 8yo. (Immediately. 


MODERN METHODS of ELEMENTARY GEO- 


METRY. By E. M. REYNOLDS, M.A., Mathematical Master in Clifton College. 
Crown 8yvo. (/mmediately. 


The SEVEN WORDS of CHRIST on the CROSS. 


Sermons preached at St. George’s, Bloomsbury. By the Rev. E. CAPEL CURE, 
M.A. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d, [This day. 


PHILOSOPHY of the INFINITE. A Treatise on 
Man’s Knowledge of the Infinite Being, in answer to Sir W. Hamilton and Dr. 
Mansel. Bythe Rev. HENRY CALDERWOOD, M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy 
at Edinburgh. Second Edition, 8vo, 14s. 











Price 1s, Monthly; Quarterly Volumes, 4s; gilt edges, 4s 6d. 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY 


FOR 


HOUSEHOLD READING. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Vol. L—The PUPILS of ST. JOHN the DIVINE. By the Author 
of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


Vol. IIl.—The HERMITS. By Professor Krivasugy. 
Vol. ITI.—SEEKERS after GOD. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A. 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. [Part I, now ready, ’ 


The NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA and 
the SWORD HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS. By Sir &. W. Baxgr 
Third Edition, with Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s, 


GLOBE ATLAS of EUROPE. 
with MACMILLAN'S “GLOBE SERIES.” Containing 48 coloured Maps on 
the same scale, Plans of London and Paris, and a copious Index. Strongly 
bound in half-morocco, with flexible back, 9s. 

“ The best thing of the kind we have seen, equally suitable for the knapsack 
the reading-table."—Pall Mall Gazette. — ° ate 


The SCENERY of SCOTLAND, viewed in Connection 
with its Physical Geology. By A, GEIKIg, F.R.S. Crown 8yo, with Ilus- 
trations and Geological Map, 10s 6d. 

“ With this little work in one pocket, and Black's Picturesque Guide in the other, 
the tourist may consider himself thoroughly furnished for an autumn campaign in 
the highlands.”"—Saturday Review. 

“The work deserves to be read by all who admire scenery, and take an interest 
in any branch of geology, for it is amusing, picturesque, and instructive,” 
Saturday Review, 


The STORY of a BOULDER;; or, Gleanings by a Field 


Geologist. Illustrated. By A. GgIKIE, F.R.S. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


The GREAT STONE BOOK of NATURE. By Davp 


T. ANSTED, MLA., F.B.S., &c. Illustrated. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. By the Rev. 


HuGH MACMILLAN. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ He has made the world more beautiful tous, and unsealed our ears to voices of 
praise 9g messages of love that might otherwise have been unheard,”"—Jritish 
Quarterly. 


FOOTNOTES from the PAGE of NATURE. By the 


Rev. HuGH MACMILLAN, Illustrated. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
“ We earnestly recommend to our readers to study for themselves the production of 
this gifted Free-Kirk minister, as much for its deep scientific learning, as for its 
strain of true and noble eloquence.”—John Bull. 


MACMILLAN AND CO.’S 
SIX SHILLING SERIES OF POPULAR WORKS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, uniform in Size and Binding. 


By Professor KINGSLEY. 
REREWARD the WAKE, “LAST of the ENGLISH.” By Cmarizs 
INGSLEY. 
WESTWARD HO! Fifth Edition. 
HYPATIA. Fourth Edition. 
TWO YEARS AGO. Fourth Edition. 


By the Author of ‘‘The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
The HEIR of REDCLYFFE. Fifteenth Edition. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. Third Edition. 
HEARTSEASE. Ninth Edition. 
HOPES and FEARS. Third Edition. 
The YOUNG STEPMOTHER. Second Edition. 
The DAISY CHAIN. Tenth Edition. 
The TRIAL; More Links in the Daisy Chain. 
The CLEVER WOMAN of the FAMILY. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY. 

GEOFFRY HAMLYN. Second Edition. 

RAVENSHOE. New Edition. 

AUSTIN ELLIOTT. New Edition. 

HILLYARS and BURTONS. 

LEIGHTON COURT: a Country-House Story. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Dan el ee A & 

JANET’S HOME. 

CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. By the Author of “ Janet's Home.” 

A SON of the SOIL. : 

TOM BROWN at OXFORD. By the Author of “Tom Browns 
School Days.” 

The MOOR COTTAGE. By May BrveRer. 

CAWNPORE. By G. O. TREVELYAN. 

COMPETITION WALLAH. By G. O. TREVELYAN. 
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